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Preface 



An original charge to NCHEMS was to develop a set of procedures and definitions that wpuld 
enable peer institutions to compare information about their resources, activities, and educational 
outcomes. To fulfill this responsibility, NCHEMS developed in the early 1970s what eventually 
became known as the Information Exchange Procedures (lEP). Though IE? was generally ac- 
cepted by colleges and universities, one sector of higher education— the major research universities 
—expressed reservations as tathe applicability and validity of the procedures to their situation. 
Thus in early 1975, several of them petitioned the NCHEMS Board of Directors toVeexamine 
certain portions of lEP from their perspective. 

A task fof-ce representing the major research universities was subsequently appointed by the 
Board. Twc/w6rking groups were formed— one to focus on the costing methods contained in lEP 
and the other on alternative approaches to information exchange. The first group, subsequently 
"known as the Experimental Applicatidn and Analysis Subgroup, conducted an active pilot test of 
the costing portions of lEP to determine their relevance to a major research unfversity. This work 
is documented in two reports: 

• Evaluation of the lEP Costing Procedures: A Pilot Study by Six Major Research Uni- 
versities (1979). A report that summarizes the technical findings of six major research 
universities based upon their experience in implementing NCHEMS -information 
Exchange Procedures. Participating in the study were the University of Colorado, 
University of Illinois, University of Kansas, Purdue University, State University of 
New York at^^ony Brook, and the University of Washington. ^ ' 

• Technical Diary of the Major Research Universities ' Pilot Test { 1 979). A step-by-step cojn- 
mentary on the iirjplefnantation and analysis of the NCHEMS cost-Study procedures, in- 
tended to be a s^t. of technical appendixes to Evaluation of the lEP Costing Procedures. 
Modifications tc^ adapt the procedures to major reseafch universities are included as part 
of the advisory-group recommendations. 



'■■ The second groups'^nown as the Measures and Definitions Subgroup, examined alternative 
approaches to information exchange among major research universities^ Its work, largely concep- 
tual in nature, was developed by representatives from public and private universities, including 
Stanfof 4 University, State University of New York at Stony Brook, University of California at 
Los Angeles, Univefsity^f Michigan, and University of Rochester. Their report is entitled Infor- 
mation Exchange Procedures /or Major Research Universities: Alternative Conceptual Approaches 
(1979). . "v - . ^ 

Together, these three documents constitute the final report of 'the NCHEMS Major 
Research Universities Task Force. NCHEMS is indebted to the participants" in this project for 
their contribution of time and energy. While substaftitive conclusioss were not reached in all 
aspects of the study, significant progress was. made in exploring the issues surroundmg informa- 
,tion exchange among major research universities and, in some -instances, in suggesting tentative 
solutions to the prbblems. We publish these reports in the^hope that they will hdp other univer- 
^sities that want to undertake similar comparative studies. 

A. Ray Chamberlain • ' 

Chairperson,' Board of Directors 

Ben Lawrence 

ExiTcutive Director 4 ■ ^ 



Jim Topping 
Project Director 
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1.1 



STEP 1 



r 



\ 



TOPIC: 
OBJECTIVE: 

f 



Ifiventory'of s'tuden.t programs and academic disciplines..' 



r 



4 t 

To li^t student programs and discipline offerings 

on the basis of the HEGIS codes assigned to them by 

T 

the five participating institutions. 



GENERAL lEP PROCEDURES: The development df the I-EP activity structure as 

detailed on pages 2:2-2.11 of the second edition 
of Technical Report 65, Procedures for Determining 

• ' ' ' ' - Historical Full Costs . . , ' 



ADDITIOfiAL 
PROCEDURES: 



•All parti ci 



ip.ating ir^ 



titutions classified their 



^ 

student programs (and academic disciplines by assigning 
eath of them a unique HEGIS code. The institution^ 
used the inventory forms de,v&loped by the University 
of Colorado to 'determine the extent of commonality^ 
of disciplines and student programs among the univer-- 
s+ties.' The inveritory forms, labeled exhibits lA and 
IB, are shown on pages 1.9 and 1.10. The results 



1. The University of Colorado at Boulder, the Uni versity^of Kansas at 
Lawrence., Purdue University at West Lafayette, the University of Illinois 
at Champaign-Urbana, and the State University of New York at Stony Brook were ■ 
the original pilot-test institutions. A sixth university, the University of 
IJashington, joined the group midway through the pilot-test perif-rl., Washington's 
data were added tcf the analysis beginning in step 5. . * 



.erJc 



* c 



1.2 



,from^ the five universities were thefi displayed side- 

by-side for, review by the Experimenta-l Application 

and Analysis subgroup*. (See exhibits IC and ID on , 

- f 
pages 1.11 and 1.12 for' examples 'of these discipline 

and program comparisons.) It took several iterations* 

of the data before an acceptable inventory was achieved. 



COLLECTION TIME PERIOD: Three months. This step wa^ originally scheduled 

for one month, but due tg misclassification ^nd 
Other inconsistencies within the data^dihe time 
period ^was extended to three months. 



ANALYSIS^OF THE DATA: ^e institutions were asked to. collect and display ' ■ 

' their instructional-discipl ine .and student-program 
' ' \* ' ■ ^ offeripfj^within organizational departments using 

the Higher Education General Information Survey 
' (HEGIS) codes. This inventory was conducted a* 
* . the discipline specialty level (four-digit 

code). Aftpr each school completed its inventory, 
NCH^MS assemb-led and displayed, the data in a number 
of diffe^^p^arijiats . "The formats consisted of 
t? detailed listings of disciplines by course level and 

student programs by student level for all five insti- 
tutions. . These lists were reviewed by NCHEMS and the 
• study gf.QUp' to 'determine the extent to which the proposed 
data categories (disciplines and student programs) 
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were coirenon- aMma the five institutions. College 
catalogs were lised t^Nqlarify the course coil tent of 
a particular discipline oKstudent program. In 
■reviewing the data, it becarre apparent that the extent 
to which conBTionali ty.of program and discipline profiles 
existed at the four-digit'HEGIS- level was relatively 
limited. For example, based on preliminary data on 
disciplines across the five universities, 37 disciplines 
were common to two institutions, 21 disciplines were 
common to three institutioias, -IS disciplines could 
be found in four ifisti tutions , and only 17 disciplines 
were common to all five institutions. Similarly when 
comparing student program data across the five schools 
at the four-digit level, it can be seen that there" 
were 68 student programs contnon to two. institutions, 
25 'Student programs common to tf^ree institutions, 
16 student progr^ims common to four institutions, and 
another 16 student programs common to all five 
institutions.. Commonality was increased when disci- 
plines and programs were listed at the two-digit level, 
with ^46.1 percent (12 out of 26) discipline clusters 
being common to all five institutions and 50.0 percent 
(14 out of 28) of the student-program clusters being 
soramon to all five schools. In addition, when credit 
hours were exam'ined, it was found that the majority 
of the credit hours (80*1 percent of the discipline 



/ 



clusters and 70.9' percent Of the stgdent-program 
clusters) produced in the j'nstructional areas 
comnron to the five schools. Table 1.1 summarizes 
data on; disciplines and student programs for the 
five institutions^ When initialT-y comparing the 
prelimfnary 'inventories from the five un^i versities. 



V 



FABLE 1^1 ^ 



DISCIPLINES/STUDENT PROGRAMS 
mn COMMON H^GIS CODES ACROSS THE FIVE UNIVERSITIES 



Disciplines/Student 
Programs Coimnon to 
the Following Number 
of Schools 

Four-digit disciplines 
Nuniber 
* Percent - 
Credit hours 
Percent 

Two-digit disciplines 
Number 

Percent ^ 
Credit hours 
^ Percent 

Foxir-digit disciplines 
Number 

Percent g 
Credit hours 
Percent' 

Two-digit disciplines 
Number 

Percent . 
Credit hours 
Percent 



Stated in thousands. 



1 


• 2' 


3 


4 


5 


T0TAL 


100 


' 37 


21 


15 


' 17 


190 


52. C 


19. B 


11.1 


7.9 . 


8.9' 


lao.o 


539 


458 


444 


588 


1,439 


3,468 


IS. 5 


is:2 


12.8 


17.0 


41.5 


100.0 






\ 








. 4 


2 


3 


' 4 


12 


25^ 


26.0 


8.0 ■ 


12. 0 


'iG.O 


48.0 


100. o\ 


14 


^ 127 


83 


464 


2,780 


3,468^ 


0.4 


' 3. 7, 


2.4 


13.4 


80.2 


100.0 


127 


' 68 


26 


16 


16 


253 


SO. 2 


• 26.9 


10.3 


6.3 


6.3 


100.0 


731 


883 


511 


393 


950 


3,468 


21.1 


25. B 


14.7 


11.3 


27.4 


100.0 


5 


4 




4 


14 


28. 


17.9 


14.2 . 


S.G 


14.3 


BO.O 


100.0° 


22 


463 


48 


477 


2,458 


3,468. 


0.6 


■n.4 


1.4 


13.8 


70.9 


100. cr 



^Does not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
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it was evident that numero\js differences had occurred 
in assigning HEGIS data codies, to the disciplines and 
student programs. These differences can be attributed 
to the following reasons: (T) the instructions to 
the institutions for conducting the Inventory were 
open to different Interpretations, (2) organizational 
units were equated to HEGIS 'disciplines, and (3) the 
us? of the HEGIS taxonomy leaves room for a great 
dfeal of Interpretation, and as a result, when assigning 
codes, the five Institutions may have applied different 
definitions. 



The. first two problems can be corrected by Clari- 



fying the Instructions to the individual universities 
The .third problenf'ts* a deficiency in the HEGIS 
Taxonon\y, The Taxonomy that is currently being 
revised cduld be vastly improved by adding 
descriptions for each of the subject-matter areas 
and instructional programs. \ 



RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE As a result of tbfese observations, the study group ' ' 
STUDY GROUP: " ^ 

Strongly recommends that z^re be a clarification of " 

the HEGIS definitions. Th^ group feel^hat this action 

will provide for niore valid HEGIS information as 

well as promote interinstltutlonal research efforts 

such as the one represented by this project. In 



a-ddition, the study group - r^eomfflends that each institu 
tion participating in an Information exchange effort 
produce and maintain data at tfaefour-^igit HEGIS 
level'jrtjat, for exchange purposes, 'aggregate the data 
to a higher level of detail --either the two-digit ^ 
HEfilS or a modified three-digit HEGIS where certain 
disciplines are dist.inctly recognized. For example, 
in physical* education, the teaching techniques a\vd 
■the resourced required to carry out the teaching 
differ substantially from the other education disci^ 
plines. 'Hence^'physical education would be as'signed 
a modified two-digit code to distinguish it from the 
other\du^tipn disciplines. A sample. taxonomy f-er 
exchange of 'cost information is illustrated in table 
1,2., finally^ the study group recommends that in any 
information-exchange effort, .a statement describing 
the^goais and objectives of -the particular academic 
unit teaching the discipline or offering the degree 
pregratT^ the areas of specialization, the degree 
requirements, and any interdisciplinary relationships 
should accompany the data. Program statements of 
this nature will aid the reader in identifying 
similarities. or differences among programs with 
identical names and HEGIS codes. 
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pese^rch universities included in thfs 
^\udy displaced considerable diversity in thefr 
student programs and discipline offerings. This 
d-f#lrsity inus^ be taken into account in making inter- 
institutional con^arisons hut* does not prevent the 
study groCjp from proceeding with the* study. 



J8 



• -t . TABLE 1.2 

SAMPLE TAXONOMY FOR INFOfWATION EXCHANGE 



0100 Agriculture and Natural Resources 

0200^ Architecture and Envrronn^al Design 

0206'. Urban and Regional Planning 

0300 Area Studies 

^0400 Biological Sciences 

0500 Busines| and Management 

0600 Coninuni cat ions 

0700 Computer and Information Sciences 

0801 Education (All Other) 

. 0808 Special Education , 
0835 . Physical Education 

0839 Industrial/Vocations/Technical Education. 

0900 Engineering '■■ 

1001 Fine Arts, General 

1099 Studio Arts 

1100 Foreign Languages . ; 

f 1201 Health Professions (All Other)^ 

1203 Nursing' . • 

1204 Dentistry' - 
l?b6 Medicine' 

1211 Pharmacy' -, ' ,' ; 

1218 Veterinary Medicine 

1300 Home Economics ji ; 

1400 Law I ^* 

1500 Letters ^ - 

1600 Library science , t '/ 

1700 Mathematics 

1800 Military Sciences • 
1900 Physical Sciences >^ 
2000 Psychology , ' 

2100 Public Affairs and Services I r 
2200 Social Sciences 

2300 Theology v ^ : ' - 4' 

4900 Interdisciplinary Studies j 
0000 Undeclared Majors ( 



i 



^Many of tjje health professions were not inclujded /nfthe MRU-^IFP 
pilo^ test if thdy were organizationally a part of | separate campus 
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FOR TEST USE. 



^ '^-^ . JXHISIT lA 

t ■ 

N.^^ A: INVENTtSRY OF DISCIPLINES BY DEPARTMENT AND HEGIS COOES 



InstUytlon: 



CaiTspus : 



Academic, Year 19 



' ' * , . — ^ 

Cepartii»n*» Division, or 
Aca(te»1c Progrui Hdwe' 


Reported 
HEGIS 
C0(tes 


InstUuSionafl discipline H^m 
* 


Full List ^ 
Of HEGIS 
Codes Act. 
Invol ved 


instttutionai Nd^e tor UfiiH^^ 
V HEGIS Codes - 

_^ _^ ^ . » — „ — . . ^ >i 




level of . * 
I n|it ruction 










^ — _4 




1— ' 

1 




" — 




















— ■ • 1 














1 ^ — ■ ■ \ 






_ _^ 


















> 




— — — .' 
















f 






V 
























































X, 


















• 




-. 


















* 




■ ^ 


1 



U d«fNirt«ent or division is nonnally a bud^ted, acadeinlc, organlzatlofwl-unlt; an acfd^lc program nortRally Is a nonbudgeterf^tity that designates 
iS i«n as conducts or coordinates certain acadewlc coiirse offerfnqs. often Interdisciplinary In nature. ^ . t 

^Ltvcl of Instruction codes: 0 » remedial i 1 • lovi>e.r level; 2 • upper level; 3 ■ grajJuate level- 
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WiEllHIMRY. 
FOR TEST USE 



V > • EXHIBIT IB ■ 

FORK 8: INVEKTORV OF STUDENT PfWGRAMS 8Y "DEPARTMENT AND HEGIS COKS 



Institution: 



Campus : 



Acadenic Year 19 



Department, Division, or^- 
Ac«deirt1c Program Hame^ ^ 



Reported 
HEGIS • 
Codes 



Insjltutional Student Program Name 



<^ Full LUt 
of KEGIS 
Codes Act. 
Involved 



Institutional Name for Unique 
HEGIS Codes 



level of 
Student-Pnot- 
qram Codes2 



V departinent or division Is nonwily a bydg^/d, academic, organizational unit; an academic program nortiially is a nonbud^ted entity that designates 
as ^l^l^ s conduct^ or coordinates certain acUderalc course offerings, often interdisciplinary in nature, - 



^fwl of Stwieot-Progr^fli JCdfes; 0 - nondegre|» noncertif icate; 1 - certificate; 2 * associate; 3 - bachelor; 4 ^« masfr and first professional; 
« 5 « doctor. 
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EXHIBIT IC . ^ 

iNVENTORy,0F ACADEHIt APARTMENTS BY TWO-DIGIT H£GIS CODES {OISeiPlINE/DEPART^SNT) * p 

WITH DISCIPLINE SPECIALTIES 



PURDUE 



ILLINOIS 



COLORADO 



KANSAS' 



0000 gEffERAl USE 

0001 Schl Of H^c Adm Gen 

0002 Schl Of Sfcl Admtn 
,0004 Schl Agr Gen 
DOOS^ T&np Undargrid 

0109 , AG;^ I CULTURE & NATURAL ft£S 

' OlOr Schl ^Agr G«fl 
, O102 Agrononiy 

0104 Animal Scl 

Dior Wildlife t^^t 

O108 Hortlculturt 

0111 Agr Econ * 

0113 Food Scl & Ttcli 

0114 Forestry 
Oils nat Res Kgit 

Dm Agx Unclass / 
0194 Agr Hech 
0197 Wood Tech 

0200 ENVIROntlEliTAL" DESIGN 

O203 Int Des 
^0204 Kort 
^ *0290 Creative* Arts 

q3Q0 AREA STUDIES 



Q4Q0 BIOLOGICAL $CIEN<^^ 

0401 81o Scl 
0414 Blochem 
04^1 Entwi)ology 
^ O490 tot & PUnt Path 
049kB1dnycleon1cs 
0492^.PharM I Toxl 



0101 Agr Admin 

0102 Ag*"ononiy 

0104 Animal Sci 

0105 Dairy Sci 
0108 Hort 
0111 Agr Econ 
0H-1^-F4)pd Scl 
^14 forestry 
0)61 Voc Agr 



' 0202 Arch ^ 
0204 Landscape Arch 
0206 Urban h Reg Plan 



0301 Asian Std Cntr 



)f L1f«Vl 



0401 Schl 0 

0402 Botany 
0404 Plant Path 
0407 Zoology 

0410 Physio & diophys 

0411 Hicroblo 
0414 Blochem 
0421 En tOfttotogy 



0201 Erfvlron Des 

0202 Environ Des 



0399 Inttrdls 



0401 Bio {EPOB) 
0416 31o (MCDB) 



0201 Environ Std 
0205 Urban i Pal 



Scl 



0301 Asian Std 
0308 Ibero Amer Std 
0396U'uerto Rican Std 



0401 Bio Scl 
0414 Blochem . 

0417 Cellular & Compar 

0418 H^rine Env Std 
0420 EcpU^Jvol . 



0202 Arch 



030? East As'tan Std 

0307 Slavic h Soviet Area Std 

0308 Lat Anicr Area Std 
0313 Afner Std 



0401 Bio Sci 

0409 Pharma & Toxi 

0411 Klcroblo 

041S Radiation Biophys 



c 



EXHIBIT 10 



iNVErrroRY qf. academic departments by two-digit hegis codes {PRGGWM/DEPARTHENT) 

WITH PJ^ORAH SPECIALTIES 



iuir«)is 



COLORADO 



STONY BRCK5K 



MNSAS 



; QOOO GENERAL USE 

0001 CenerAl Studies 
* O100 AGRICULTURE k ^iATUML ft^ 



\ 



0102 Agronomy 
0104 Anln-ifl Sciences 
OICa HortlcvUure 
0111 A9r Ecomwics 
OIU^ForeUry ft fiJt Rts 



O30Q AKEA STim 



Q400 BIOLOGICj^L SCIENCES 

0401 31o1o^y 

0421 Entomology 
C4?0 8cuny ft PUnt ?^V\ 
. , Gk491 Bionucleoftlcs 
0^92 Phannj ft Toxl 



0101 Agr 

0102 Agronomy 
0104 Anlf^l Scl 
OlOi Dairy Scl 

0103 HoptlcuUyre 
Dill Agr Econ 

0113 FooJ Scl, 

0114 Forestry 

0151 V^atloml A9r 



0202 Apchi lecture 

0204 Landscape Arct! 

02D6 Urban ft Regional Han 



0101 Asian Std Center 

0305 African Std 
. 0307 Russian ft E, Euro Cntf 
V 0308 latln-AH ft C«r1t»b Std& Cn 

0312 Medieval Civil 

0313 Amer Civil 



0201 Entflronoental 0e$ 



0401 Schi of Life Sci/w— . 

0402 Botany 
0404 Plant-PatlJ 
0407 Zoology 

0410 PAys^o ft Blophys 
0^^^ M1rrob?o 
0414 Didcheis -rtf 
0420 Environ Std 
04^1 Aor Enftrifeloay 
0424 Rutrltlonal Scl 



^0401 £*P,0. Bio 
H.C.D. Bio 



0201 Ef^lrofwental Scl 
0206 \}mf): ft Policy Scl 



0301 Asian Std 
0308 Ibero Amer Std 
0396 Puerto Rican Std 



0401 .^'iolog Scl 
0414 Blochein 

0417 Cellular ft Con-par 

0418 Marine Environ Std 
0420 Ecol ft Evol 



02/11 Envlronpental Design 
0202 Architecture 
O^Of* VrtMn Manning 



0302 E Asian Std 
0307 Slavic ft Sov Area Std 
03WJ lat Arcr Area Std 
0313 Aner Std 



MO? notan/ 

0415 RAd^afion Blophys 
04?] into^^oloqy 
0499 Phanra ft Toxl 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT STONY BROOK 
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' -UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
f rotocol State^t 
" .Step 1 




\ 



/ 



Notes on University of Colorado data for the MRU- lEP project with identification 
of areas where Colorado data may differ from that pf ajher institutions because. 



(a) I£P protocols are so broad or (h) Colorado did not have data avcii lablerfn 

2 

lEP protocol form and had to impute it from other data. . 

- ■ ■ ■ : ' ' ' I. ' 

Included with these notes are technical coirments Ifsi' to the extent to. which 
Coloradcy^jsepresentati ves believe that the. Input did or did^not bias the com- 
parability of data. ■ 

Statenient of institutional completion of step l--i dentification and cpmparison 
of HEGIS codes used for institutional bourse disciplines an d studgnt programs 

• - . ■ y ■ 

,1 . Synopsis of Task • 
To list institutional student programs and discipline offerings on the 
basis of HEGiS codes assigned to them and provide them for comparison 
with codes assigned- by the o,tliBirfoLtr,rpirin(ripatt Ihe*~-— t^^: 



purpose of the task was to provide information for assessing the extent 
to which there was comparable HEGIS coding of studejit firograms and course- 
discipline offerings among the five Institutions in advance of running 
,7 the'Student Data Module information. This permi.tted both an estimate of 
' the number of units that could be compared and a^ opportun1ty»to adjust 



^ ^ .'2. It, is suggested that the final MRU-IEP reports should note data collection 
V differences as one of the results ^f the research. • ^ 

\ . \ 
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HEGIS codes to achieve comparisons with a greater number of programs and 
- . discipl ines. ' . . > • 

11. Synopsis of Institutional Completion of Task 

In the existing Boulder Campus data base. (Combined Course Information File), 
H^IS codes were assigned (1) to course disciplines on the basis of the > 
course abbreviation (example: AM = Applied Math = HEGIS-1703) and (2) to 
student programs on the 'basis of the three-digit student-major code (exam- 
ple: 40^= Applied Math = HEGIS 1703) and, for graduate programs, of aj^^ode 
distinguishing master's from doctoral students by program (A, B = master's; 



p, D, E = doctoral). 



" This institutional assignn^nt resulted in the association of approximatlly 90 
percent of the courses with a HEGIS code that also tracked to the academic 

: department as a cost center. Assignment also resulted in the association 
of approximately 60 percent of the student head count by progra# with a 
Similar departmenlali'-'oast-center HEGIS code. 

After j'nitial interinsti tutional comparison of the assignment of HEGIS 
codes to course disciplines and student programs, the institutionally 
- assigned codes were adjusted* in accord^ce with agreed-upon MRU-IEP pro- 
cedures (a) to coincide as much as possioi£ with the codes assigi'ied to 
similar disciplines and programs at the other foiir institutions (to 
induce comparison with a greater number of four-digit HEGIS units and) 

I 

. ' • . / 

(b) to track to the associated academic departments as a cost center, because 
there is no ready way to cost below the departmental unit level. 
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Adjustn^nts were made to 45 course-discipline HEGIS codes, resulting in/ 

''" •*■*■ , ' . ' ■ 

100 percent of the courses tracking to a department and in improved 

« 

comparison for six disciplines with, those at the^ other institutions. 
Adjustments were also made to 54 student-program codes, resulting in im- 
proved comparison for 22 programs with those at other institutions but not 
significantly affecting the 60 percent track of program HEGIS codes to 
department HEGIS codes. . * 

III. Inferences Regarding this Receding of Data 

The effect of. receding to improve the track between the HEGIS codes of subject 
discipline and department, and the HEGIS co'des of program and department, may 
' be that while a greater number of four-digit HEGIS comparisons may be 

achieved, a possible condition is that academic organizational units with the 
same HEGIS code but with varying 'subject disciplines may be compared, putting 

' the jcos-ts in a different place than the subject matter. This would , be es- 
pecially the case for 'an institution with a large number of interd,iscipli- 
nary disciplines. • It may be appropriate to watch for instances of widely 



different c9st%compari sons' at the lower-division level to see if this con- 

i ' ' . . . 

dition might be a reason for cost differences. 



The HESIS receding conventions m^ also be evaluated in tprms of differences 
between (1) changes for the purfj'ose of achieving greater interin-sti tutional 
HEGIS comparison versus (2) changes to achieve more* complete tracking of 
subject disciplines and student programs to de'^artmental units. With re- 
gard to whether these changes do any violence to the integrity of the data, 
it would appear that they do n6t in the case of interin^i tutional comparison 
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changes, but that they might possibly in the- case of institutional subject 
to departjnent change?. Such changes could affect discipline jjosts but 
would not affect program costs. * 

* 

Policy Iffipli cations Regarding the Data 

In testing lEP to see if it works for major research ufji vers i ties, one im- 
portant- aspect is the extent to which the data are meaningful to the insti- 

-J 

tution. ■ Thfi data are irore meaningful if they track to the institutional 
organizational units. Therefore there appears to be a trade-off between 
the meaningful ness eyid usefulness to the institution in tracking data to 
departments versus the purity of data that focuses on subject matter. 

♦ 'if' 

Other Comments. ' ' 

A general problem of lEP ts that the activities of a given department may 
differ, but thare is litt?le way to ascertain the difference. It i^ diffl- 
cUlt to ge^t behind the facade of input data and know, for example, whether 
there are significant pedat|ogical differences in the instruction of cf REGIS 
department at two or more institutions. As an i jlustration, .one- department 
may t>ave a greater amount of laboratory instruction and higher costs than a 
similar department at another institution that has little laboratory 
^struction and lower costs. ' ' 



- U 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS ' 
Protocol Statement 
^ — . Step 1 

Procedure 

The .Uni vers Ity Office of Administrative Information Systems Development main- 
tains the officiaTtSTtg" Book andj^ociated compyter files of all approved 
and existing organizational units^academic and admini strati^ ve departments) 
and curricu.la {student programs). These files not only contain the institu- 
tional name Kind code of such units and curricula, but they also contain a^ 
reference .to a four-digit HEGIS discipline code that has been assigned for 
external reporting purposes. The internal coding structure permits an iden- 
tification of departments by subunits- called divisions (for example, the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical and Industrial Engineering can be broken into the Division 
of Mechanical Engineering and the Division of Industrial Engineering). How- 
ever, budget allocations and expenditure records da not recognize divisions 
within departments. Hence for the purposes of the lEP study, the tasic organi- 
zational unit (discipline) ths^was the department, and each department, 
was mapped initially to a single four-digit HEGIS category using the approved 
University mappings from, the Code Book computer file. Each curriculum code 
Is a unique entity with a single mapping to a four-digit HEGIS code. - , 

i ' « 

S 

Revisiong for the lEP Project 

The great majority of all disciplines and student programs listed- in the final 
University of Illinois inventory was derived directly from the Code Book file 
described above.. However, theljni versity of Illinois has used the YY-XX option 
for instittftional assignrrent of four-digit HEGIS codes that do not correspond 
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one-to-one with preassigned codes, where YY refers to the basic two-digit HEGIS 
code (for example. Engineering: YY = 09) and XX is iji a range exceeding any 

nationally reassigned codes (for example, XX - 49 for the Department of Mechanical 

■t . ■• . 

and Industrial Engineering). In order to increase the nunrber of disciplines and 
student programs that would be compared across- the MRU-IEP institutions, several 
departments and curricula w^re reassigned four-digit HEGI3 codes in the natioifally 
preassigned range, based upon a judgment of the principal activity of such depart- 
ments and curricula (for example, the Department of Mechanical and Industrial 
Engineering was reassigned to HEGIS code 0910), ^ 



i cations and Conclusions 



It is recognized that the revisions performed for tf\e reasons noted above may 
result in a later comparison of unlike disciplines and. student programs.* However, 
the number 6f such revisions was not great, nor is it likely that they cut 
across the modified three-digit HEGIS discipline categories th^t are likely to 
be the level of MRU-IEP analysis. Thus we are lead to conplude that the revised, 
University of Illinois inventory of disciplines and studept programs Is an 
acceptable one, not requiring any major deviation with institutional policies 
or procedures in order to force a fit to the lEP me^odology . . ^ 
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1.21 . 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
Protocol Statement 

Step 1 ^ 



As part of an earlier effort mandated" by the Kansas Board of Regents, the 
University of Kansas had mapped the t&xonony of the Program CJass.i ft cation 
Structure onto th^niversity accounting structure Each budgeted instructional 
department has a unique account codfr associated with it, and it was an easy task 
to assign to each unique account number a matching HEGIS discipline code. Two 
major criteria were employed in thi? matching process. First, every attempt was 

' . * • > 

made to match the HEGIS discifjllne code with the account number as it had' been 
reported in annual HEGIS reports. In addition, the Kansas Board of Regents had 
employed the HEGIS taxonony to classify degrees offered at all Regents institu- 
tions, and th# matching of HEGIS discipline codes was made to conform with. the 
Regents inventory of degrees. Since both these criteria were based on HEGIS 
standards, the resulting match of HEGIS disciplines to instructional departments 
follows vei*y closely the MRU- 1 EP standards. 

& 

Mapping of HEGIS codes to instructional majors was achieved by associating^he 
university three-digit major code (a unique code for each major) with the appro- 
priate HEGIS code. Again, the Board of Regents degree inventory proved very 
'helpful in converting the unique university major code into HEGIS major codes. 
Within ^he major areas, the MRU-^P conventions were followed very closely. 
However, in the nonmajor area, many four-digit^codes were created with specific 
application to the University. This is, not a problem in terms of thfe MRU-IEP 
concern, since the modified three-digit inventory collapses all nonmajors into 

one broad category. 

/ * 

( 

3;' 
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PURDUE UNIVERSITY T 
Protocol Statement 
Steps 1 and 2 

\ ' . _ , * 

V , ■ ' * # ' . ' 

: \ • , ■ ' ' •' 

The student data used as input to the Student Data Module (SDM) agree with the 

" ^ ■/ . 

registraV's records as of the end ^^^the drop/aVldiregi strati on period. The- end 
o.f the drop/add registration pertods is defined as follows: ; 
T. Sert^festers— the end of the first week of cliflses 



Each student is^classlfied upon registration, and that code is. carried throughout 

-V ' ' , ■ ■ 

'■\ ' ■ ^ <^ - 

the Purdue SysteslB.. The undergraduate classification used in the SDM is based on 

the registrar's (||ass1fi cation rather than on accumulated credit hours. Purdue's 
^assiflcation of^ra'duate students Is based on completion of various graduate- 
school requirement^^ including filing a plan of study, passing preliminary exami- 

■ ■ . .. ^ ■ ^ ■ • 

nations, and such, ri^tion credit 'hours'. The enrollments reported are based on the 

classification asslgi^d by the graduate school. 

. ' ■ I. ■ , ^ • ■ . . 



Each registration perid|, the registrar creates an academic record file, which is 
used to create the SDM. \ Student majors (fields of study) and disciplines are 
included in the SDM. The^; Offices of the Registrar and Analytical Studies by 
nutual agreement assign HESIS codes to fields of study, and these codes are in 
agreement with the HEGIS, codi^s used by the Indiana Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion. Each field of study is associated with a subject or, in certain cases, 

I; ' ■ ■ 

vrfth the discipline having responsibilities for several simi lar subjects'. Th1s^ 
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2. Sumrijer Session— the end of the third day of classes . ■« 

Students registering after these periods are not included in the S0M. 
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t 

coding tracks approximately 70-percent of the student majors' ('ftelds of study}' 
to the department responsible for the major. 

. * * * ** 

» 

s 

HEGIS codes were assigned to disciplines or departments to track alt subjects 
to the departments ha^/'ing responsibility for the subject. In some cases, Purdue 
established unique HEGIS codes for departments that are structured differently 
from^the HEtyS taxonon^. An example would be HEGIS code 2291 , which was assigned 
to the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 

Dual -level courses required special treatment so 'that better comparisons could 
be achieved. There w6re ^approximately 550 dual -level, courses with enrollment at- 
the end of drop/add for the fall semester. Each course was analyzed as to student 
enrollment by classification. Whenever the graduate-student enrollment was 50 
percent or greater, the course was moved to grad I. All courses with graduate 
enrollment less than 50 percent were moved to upper- division undergraduate. 
Using the fall semester as the control, courses with the same subject abbrevia- 
tion and course number for sumnier and spring were moved to the same division as 
the matching fall course. A tota> of 38,034 credits was moved from the grad I . - 
area and placed in the upper-division undergraduate. This action resulted in 
increasing the cost of grad I courses and reducing upper-division course costs. 

■ 1 

Master' s -thesis and doctoral rthes is courses were Dulled from the 1975-7-6 file, 
and the credit ^[alues for all these courses 'were replaced with a constant value 
of This action reduced the credit-hour total by 36,216. The file was 

reduced by 8,902^in summer, 13,483 in fall, and 13,831 in spring. 

I 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT STONY BROOK (SUSB) 

Protocol Statement 
^ ' ' Step 1 

The stony Brdok General Campus is composed of the Colleges of Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, and Urban ancTPolicy Scie^fices. All other programs of the University 
are located in the various schooH of the Health Sciences Center (HSC). The work 
load of the Health Sciences Center is not included in the Student Data Module (SDM) 
as per original agreejnent. However, t1ie work load taken by HSC niajors on the 
General Campus is 'included.. , 




The assignment of HEGIS codes to disciplines fer^e most part resulted 1n 

all disciplines matching their sponsoring organizational units. .The exceptions 

to this are the Departments of Computer Scfence and Applied Math, which are 

assigned in accordance with national conventions for purposes of comparisons 

among major rese,arch universities, rather than by organizational structures at SUSB. 

Inventory of Disciplines and Programs v 
The following procedures were used iji assigning HEGIS codes to disciplines and 
, programs .. > 

Disciplines/Courses. Codes assigned to departments and then to dis'ciplifies 

within the department. Codes were assigned by major subject area, for example, 

all Economics courses were coded Economics. No attempt was made to code each 

course in accordance with specific coui^se content or subtracks -within the 

discipline. * ^ ' . • 

^x. Dept. HEGIS = 1102 French and Italian 

Discipline = 1102 French level 1, 2, 3 

1104 Italian 1,2 \ 
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Major/Programs. Codes were assigned to departments and then to degree and 

nondegree programs within the department. Subtracks within the program- or 

minors are not shown. ' • ' ' 

Ex. Dept. HEGIS =1103 Germanic Language & literature 

Degree Program = 1103 German levels 3,4,5 

^ • ' M106 Russian 3 

Nondegree Program = 1115' Polish 0 

1115 East Euro Lang 0 

1114 Swedish ' 0 ■ 

T197 Yiddish 0 



4» 
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STEP 2 



TOPIC: 



Collection and. analysis of student-registration data, 



OBJECTIVES: 



To develop an Instructional Work load Matrix tlWLM) 
for each institution. This matrix identifies the 
relationship between disciplines and student programs 
and must be produced before direct and full -unit 
cost^ can.be computed for student prpgrams. A second 
objective was to enable each institution to compare 
Its IWLMs with other insti tuitions. 



GENERAL lEP PROCEDURES: The procedures for developing the InstructidnaT Work 

" Load Matrix can be found on pages 2.12-2.17 of the 

second edition of TechnicaV"Report 65. Basically, 
this matrix describes the instructfone^l relationship 
* . between disciplines and stu(Jent programs. This relaj: 
tiOnship can be viewed in two ways. First, the IWLM 
displays the credit -hour totals that each discipline 
. (by course level) contributes to each-'^tudent program 
(by student level), This is referred to as the 
' contribution report . Second, it displays the credit- 

r hour totc^ls that each student program' (by student 
level) consumes from each discipline (t)y course level) 
This is referred to as the consumption report . 
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The study group decided to collect student-registration 
data for the 1975-76 fiscal year, reaffirming its 
earlier decision to collect t^he student and faculty 
data for the fiscal year, rather than the nine-month^ 
academic year. Thus student-registration J^iles for 
each academic term were merged to produce a single^ 
Student Data Module report for the entire fiscal year 
with the institutions maintaining the option, of 
identifying separate terms if desired. However, no 

separate reports were produced for sunmer or other 
special sessions. 



ADDITIONAL MRU The course levels in the regular lEP were expanded 

PROCEDURES: 

from three (lower, upper, and graduate) to five to 
Include separate categories for doctoral course work 
and doctoral dissertations. The course levels and 
student levels of the MRU Instruc;tional Work Load 
Matrix are illustrated in tabW 2.1. ^ ^ 

Semester crecjit hours were y'etained as the activity 
measure at each .of the soui'-cfe and student levels with 
. the exception onthe doctoral dissertation. At this 
advanced stage of graduate) work , each registration 
for thesis/dissertation was counted as' a single unit 
per term, regardless of the number of , dissertation 
credits for whidh the student was registered. This 

* 



TABLE 2.1 . • 

MRU INSTRUCTIONAL WORK LOAD MATRIX 



Student Level 



Lower 
Division 



Upper 
Division 


First 
Prof. 


Graduate 
I 


Graduate 








• 










* 








• Si 






— H-^ 



ptal 



W9s done 1n order to elimiriaJie any variability in 



n^e 



^e method in which semester credit htjurs were assigned 
to dissertation activity. These dissertation regis- 
tratTSns were then linked to the faculty activity 

s 

reports" (as part of step 3) to determine the amount 
of faculty resources. devoted to the advising of 
dissertation students. 



It was recbgni'zed. that there is no clear distinction 
between 01- ctnd GII-leveT courses and, to a-lesser 
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' extent*r1)etween GI and 'GII studehts. The study group 
agreed with the lEP definition of 61 students as 
^ those who are pursuing a master's or oth^r inter- 

mediate-level degree, or those who are in the initial 
stage of course work for a doctoral' degr^fe (roughly 
equivalent to the course work for. the master's degree). • 
GIl\§tudents are defined* as "tRose who are in the 
advanced stages of the'doctoral program. The pilot- 
test Institutions felt that i.t wa^ important to maintain 
the GI and Gil cburse- level distinction and chose ^to , 
define the course level based upon modal enrollment.' 
That is, if more than SO percent of the course enrollment 
constituted advanced doctoral students, then the course 
wasv classified as a Gil course. The modal -enrollment 
te§t was also used to distinguish between upjJer-. , 
. division undergradi^te and graduate I coursework. 



■ J ■ • 

• COLLECTION TIMEIpERIOD: Six months. This time period included the development 

and testing of the computer program that was written 
tp aid in the comparative analysis of the IWLMs. 



ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 




The five participating institutions developed and 
submitted to NCHEMS their Instructional Work Load 
Matrix (IWLM) for the fiscal year 1975-76. The 
institutions also exchanged their program catalogs. 
The NCHEMS staff combined all five institutional IWLMs 



ancj graphically displayed the results. These graphs 
provided a visual disple^ for quick identification of 
those student programs that were common to nrare than 
one institution. ' 

The grap|;i, displayed in histogram fashion, is illustrated 
in exhibits 2A,.2B, and 2C at the end of this section, • 
The student program and level are listed at the top, 
with the disciplines arii^course level listed dqwn the 
sid^. Each insti'tut ion's .IWLM credit hours were 
scaled to a percent, with the total credit hours 
Attached to each institutional histogram line. The 
percentage distribution qf credit hours is derived 
■for each, instj tut ton by taking the total student .credit 
hours (SCH) fn a student program for an institution and 
using that totaT as the divisor for al Icontributing 
disciplines. For example, Purdue Is (P) total upper- 
* division SCH in the Computer Schienqe (0700) student 
program is 4,204 SCH. Each discipline contribu-tor is 
converted to a percentage by dividing the discipline 

'1 ! 

SCH by 4.204. Thus 4,204 is divided into 589, which 
is the credit-hour contribution of the Mathematicjs 
discipline to the Computer Sclents program giving a 
relative percentage of 14 percent. This procedure is 
followed separately for each institution represented 
on the graph. 
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A legend is provided at the bottom 5f £ach graph. 
It gives tKe name of each institution, the symbol for 
each institution represented 1n the graph / its corre- 
sponding-total student credit hours, afid the lowest 
and highest student-credit-hour contribution to the 
student program. -^^H^ 

To further aid the'schools in judging discipline and 
program similarity, a summary of the number of student 
credit hours produced- by each discipline and cetirse 
level was provided. Likewise, a summary was prepared 
displaying student credit hours consumed by student 
programs for all studerjt levels. These were displayed 

♦ 

at the four-digit HEGIS level, two-digit HEgIs level, • 
and for the Instructional program as a whole. Tables 
2.2 and 2.3 illustrate types of sunmary reports 
deHved from these data. ^ These reports were designed 
to aid the study group in judging the relative magnitude 
of disciplines and student programs and the relative 
distribution of SCH across course levels and student 
levels. Finally-, a ratio was constructed relating 
SCH tp headcount enrollments for each of the. student 
levels (table 2.4). This table contains a measure of 
the average credit-hour load at each of the designated 
student levels for the 1975 fall seirester. The fall- 
term data were used rather than those covering the 
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TABLE- 2. 2 ' 

SEMESTER CREDIT HOURS BV COURSE LEVEL ACROSS ALL DISCIPLINES 



^Course Level 


Colorado 


Illinois . 


Kansas 


Purdue 


Brook 


Lower div. , no. 


332,434 


447.406 


280,900 


450,209- 


• 153.264 


Lover % 


54.5 


42.7 


4?. 9 


55.8 


45.2 


Upper div., no. 


208,602 


392.138 


212,591 


277.154 


127'-, 966 


Upper div., S 




27,5 




■ 3S.6 


37.7 


Graduate U no. 


55.037 


1 48-, 358 


64,952 


51,415 


40,188 


Graduate I* % 


9.0 


14.2 


li.i 


■ . S.2 


11.8 


fir^uate II. no. 


13,651 


58.908 


28,314 


35,621. 


18.02t) 


Graduate 11,^% 


2.2 ' 


5.6 


4.8 


4.3 


S.Z 


Total, no. 


609.724 


i;046,820 


586,757 


824,399 


339,438 


Total, % 




HfD.O 


lon.o 


100.0* 


100.0 


Doctoral . 
dissertation 


2,199 


6,375 


2,294 


4,118 


1,174 



*Does not %m to 100 due to rounding. . • 

'^[toctoral dissertation was recorded as a single unit for each reqistration 
ji^er team. Therefore these data are not comparable to the SCH units reported 
above . 

Excludes sujTifier activity. 
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TABLE 2,3 

SEf€STER CREDIT HOURS BY STUDENT LEVEL ACROSS ALL STUDENT PROGRAMS 



Stutient Level 


Colorado 


Illinois 


Kansas 


Purdue 


Stony 
Rrnnk 

W f VU IN ^ 




7^ 










Lower div. , no. 


285,343 


387,255 


255,046 


405,733 


152.488 


Lower d1v., % 


46.8 




4Z.b'- 


4'9.2 


44.9 


Uooer d1 V. • no . 


251,314 


424,832 


225,748 


322,360 


128,875 


Upper div., % 


41.2 


40.6 


28. S> 


S9.1 


38.0 


First prof,. , no, 


5,958 


35,870* 


14,338 


10,896 




First prof., % 


2.0 


2.4 


2.4 


l.S 




Graduate I, no. 


45,667 


125.901 


' 65,473 


* 

67,281 


39,264 


Graduate I, % 


7.7 


12.0 


11.2 


8.2 


11.6 


Graduate II « no, 


20 M2 


72.962 


25,152 


18,129 


18,811 . 


Graduate 11, % 


2.4 


?.o 


4.5 


2.2 


5.6 


Total ♦no. 


609 J24 


1,046,920 


586,757 

V 


824,399 


339,438 


Total, % 


100.0^ 


100.0 


IQO.Q^ 


100.0 


100.0 



^Does not %m to 100 due to rounding. 
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TABLE 2.4 

» 

HEADCOUMT ENROLLMENT BY STUDENT LEVEL 
Fall Semester 1975 



Student Level 


Colorado 


Illinois 


Kansas 


Purdue 


Stony 
Brook 


1 At^«* Aiu M f* F ^ 

Lower 0 1 V • f ri • w • E. • 


9 962 


13,114 


8,712 


13,484 


^ 5,604 


SCH/headcount 


14.90 


15.91, 


14.47 


15.27 


14.16 


. Upper div. > H.C.E. 


7,328 


12,674 


7,087 


9, -857 


4,337 


SCH/neadcount 


JO, d>f 


i 0 • Op 


1L 34 


. 15.81 


24.88 


. First prof. , H.C.E, 


' 445 


1.065 


^55 


283 




SCH/headfoiint 


14.09 


16.96 


14.65 


17.26 


\ - 


Graduij|J^.C.E. 


*2,189' 


4,308 


3,593 


3,345 


3,381 


SCH/heldSunt 




IS. 80 


7.89 


9.B1 




Graduate H, H.C.E. 


1.694 


3,956 


1,921 


1 ,954 


r,453 


SCH/beadcount'' 




?. J5 


5.88 


2.20 




Total, H.C.E. 


21.618 


35,117 


21,768 


28,923 


14,775 


SCH/headcount 


13.44 


14.5? 


1B.91 




11.81 



HX;E. - Headcount Enrollment 

V 

^Doctoral Dissertations counted as a single unit. 
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V 

entire fiscal year, because they provided a convenient 

i 

^reference (snapshot) of headcount enrollment that 
varies by term. 

A methodology for judging similarity of student 
programs was developed at Purdue 'University and 
initially applied to its undergraduate programs. This 
methodology consists of calculating a similarity 
index representing the average percentage difference 
of the top 80 percent of the di sci pi ine contributors 
to the student program under examination. More 
specifically, the steps required to make such compar 
isons are given below and are Illustrated for the 
Computer Science program in table 2.5: 

1. 'Obtain a histogram such as exhibit 2A in which 

upper-division courses are exampled. 

2. Examine the total SCHs at the bottom of the 
appropriate histogram. If the institutions. being 
compa^ed have program total SCHs that are 
substantially different, the' two programs are, 

a priori , jijdged dissimilar. For example, in 
table 2.5, Purdue's total SCH is 4,204; Colorado's 
total SCH is 193. Clearly the order of magnitude 
between these two numbers is so great that the 
two programs should be judged' dissimilar. 

4 6* 



PAGB 



^^/if/V ' psofiBia 0700 - Computer Science ' : , 

' TOTAL UHDSBCgABnATB 
OPPEB DI?ISIO« , DISCIPLIKES. 

CAtCOLATIOi OP SXHILABXIY INDEX P0« PUBDUB DiI?EHSITr 

PEPCEIil DlSCrPtlSB COMTRIBOTION ABSOtOTE PEBCEKT DIPPEBEMCE 

X X I ^ X ^ ' N ^ ' ^ ' 

0700 Computer Science. .X ss.oj i io,^88*x 57.5^ t 1.8.10 !S 31.20 " 5«i.i5l 7.119 5 16.93 J 33.33 5 

1700 mT,«ATH 6 THEO ,X 1*.01 I f.55 X 15.a6 J 19.a5 J 26.74 " U.ul l.^sT S.^u !! I2.73I 

2200 Sot^lal Sciences . St x 7.77' j s.ss i 4.20 I ,5.93 {J 3.63 J 1.71 x' .o€ I 11.79 J 
iiixxf«xxxixKxixxiixxxxxxxxxxxxxixxxxxxixxix%xixxxxxxxxixxxiixx!!ixxxxxxxx»xxxix^ 

TOTAL « DISCIPLIHES * X 83.18 X 20.20 X 78,85 X 71.75 J 73.87 XX 5 5 J j[ 

TOTAL sen X8 PHOGBAH X 11,20(1 J 193*J 1,300 X l|,505 I 1,952 II I \ \ J 

xxxxxxxixxxxxwxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxJxxxxxxxxxJxxxxxxxxxHxxxxxxxxoxxxixxxxJxx^ 

TOTAL ABSOLOTE . DXPF X X J J J x" 70.2. x' 10.65 5 22.^3 J 58. 35^ 

XX X X X 5 

XX 23.«1 X 3.55 X 7.«»8 X 19.«»5 ¥ 

XX X X X I 



^ X Z X « 



AVERAGE ABSOLUTE % DIPP X X X Z 

(SIHILABITI XHOEX) X X X 



X 

X. 



♦Total SCH In the pronram were of such nreat difference fron Purdue that 'on a priori nrounds, 
programs were judged dissimilar. \ . ■ 
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4 

3. Select the disciplines that, account for 80 
percent of the total SCH for the student program 
under examf nation in your instttution. 

■ ' . ' ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ 

4. Record percentage contributions for each of the 

., . ■ > 

disciplines listed In step 3 for a31 insti-- 

tutions participating in fhe program comparison. 

5., Subtract each institution's discipline contribution 
percentage from the corresponding discipline percent- 
age dt, your insti tution . In table 2.5, Purdue's 
percentages were subtracted from every other 
institution's for each discipline Hsted. Record 
the absolute value of the percentage difference, 
that is, ignore the negative signs. 

- ft 

6. For each institution, add the absolute percentage 
differences across disciplines and'divide by 
the number of disciplines to obtain the 'similarity 
index. 

Tables 2.6 and 2.7 show two additional examples of ^ 
these computations for Purdue's Biology and 
Engineering programs. 
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TABLE 2,5 



W/21/Tf 



noQun o^QQ - Biological Sciences 

TOTAL llllDEBe?A0OATB 
. / OPPER omSIOH OISCIPLMES 

CILCQUITXOi OF SZHItASITT I9D£« fOft POIfDHS 09XfEHSlTt 



PAGS 



5 



I 
I 
I 
X 
X 

I 
t 
t 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



p 

#6.85 

8.05 
7.9f 

5.19 



PERCSrr 0ISCXPt2KE C0«7SIBUTI0II 
X 

X X 

X'^62. U X 

X X 

X X 

XP^16.74 Z 

X X 

X 5,72 X 

X I 

X 5.80 X 

X t 

t 3^86 X 5. 00 
X . X -''^^ 



c 

58.42 

18. 
6.90 
5.33 
fil.04 



WOO Biological Set. 
0100 Agriculture 

1900 CHBRISTSff GEi 
22t>i) SOCIOLOGl^AiTHX 

.n '■ * " 

2Ci9d PStCHQLOGT, GE« 
%%S^ P8tLOSO0l}T 

xxxxyxxXxx«xjtxixixxxxxxxixxxxxxxxxxxxitixxxxxxxxxjrxxx%xxxxxxxxixxxxxxxxxxxixxxxxxxxi 



64.23 

2.!^S 
3.44 

9. 15 



ABSOLOTS PERCENT DIF^EBEXCC 





s 








K 




L ' 




s 




X 




XX 




X 




X 








X 


x' 


44.27 


XX 


11.57 


X' 


15.29 


1 


17.3fl 




2.58 


X 


X 




XX 




X 




X 








X 


X 




XX 


9. 14 


X ' 


9. 14* 


X 


6.59 




9.14 


4i 


X 




XX 




X 




X 




X 




"x 


X 


18.61 


XX 


10. 2S? 


X 


a. 69 


X 


' 4.61 


X 


10.5f> 


X 


X 




XX 




X 




X 




X 




X 


X' 


9.25 


XX 


.99 


X 


2. 17 


X 


3.i*3 


X 


1.36 


X 


X 




XX 




X 




X 




X 




X 


X 


9-57 


XX 


1. 50 


X 


1^03 


X 


2.32 


X 


2.74 


X 


X 




XX 




X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


5.25 


XX, 


1. 15 


X 


1. 33 


X 


. 19 


X 


.06 


X 


X 




XX 




X 




X 




X 







TOT.It « OlSCIPLISESy 
TDTV. SCH Iff WoGtiH 



X 

83.95 X 
X 

6,805 X 
X 



93.03 
1*8,976 



94.26 XS£5.83 X 
X X 
8,064 X 24,444 X 
X X 



XX 

86.95 XX 
• XX 
10*726 XX 
XX 



xxxxxxxxxxxxxxuxxxxxxxxxx 



r 



xxxxtxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 



TOTAL* A0SOLO7E % DXfF 



X 
X 
X 

A?ERXaB ABSOLUTS % DlfT X 
CS18XLABITf INDEX) X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 



34,6*1 X 
X 

3.77 X 
X 



37.65 X 
X 

6.28 X 

■t 



34.52 X 
X 

5.75 X 
X 



26.44 
4.41 



TABLE 2.7 
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PROGRiR 0900 - Engineering 

TOTAL UNDSBOBADUATE 
Division D%S?:rPL2«ES 

CAX*C0U«O» Of SraXtARIT? ISDEX FOB PUBDOE OSIfERSITT 



PAG8 



P 

3f 

X 77.09 

% ' 

X 3.60 



PEBCEUT DlSCIPLXii£ COMTHX BOTXOfit' 

C I? ^ L 

I - X X X 

t 73. 38 X 75.44 X 77,38 X 

X X X X 

X 3.73 X n96 X U93 X 

% X X X 



S 

78.51 



XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 



ABSOLUTE PERCBHT 0l|fPE8E*ck . 

C K t S 

X % . I X 

3.71 X X .29 X 1.*l2 I 

X t X 

.07 X 1*84 X n87 X 3.80 

X X X 



0900 Engineering 
0500 Business 

X X X X X XXX* A 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxixxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxixxxxxxxxxxx 

t X X X X XX X X X 

TOTAL 1 DTSClPLIIIfeS X 80.^9 X 77.11 X 77. aO X 79. 31 X 78.51 XX X X ^ X 

" X t X X X iihU XXX 

TOTAL sen IJI PROQRAf! X 5Z,353 X 22,09tt X 14,950 X 56,965 X i|,*l82 t% X X X 

X X . X X X Xt X ' X X 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxicxxxxxxxxxxxxxxjtxjrixxxxxxxxxxxxx 

X x x- x.x xx X X X 

TOTAL ASSOLUTB DIFF X X X X X XX 3-78 X 3.49 X 2. 16 X 5.22 

X X X X X XX X • X X 

AVERAGE ABSOLUTE % DIPP X X X ' X X XX ' 1.89 X 1.75 X 1.08 X 2.61 

CSIHILARITT IHOEX) X X X t X IX X X X 
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Suggested categories for judging the similarities of 
programs using the similarity index are: 

0.0-5.0 Similar. 

5.1-10.0 Moderately Similar 

10. 1 or more Dissimilar - 

It should be noted that these categories are arbitrary. 
However, it my be possible to assess and refine their 
usefulness and accuracy by validating them against 
expert judgment offered by subject-matter specialists 
intimately familiar with the student programs being 
compared. For example. If the head of the Department 
of Mathematics at Purdue agrees with his counterpart 
at the University of Illinois that the. two departments 
are similar in , th^ajterns of courses taken by 
Students, this consensus would serve as one indication 
that the calculated similarity index of 4.4 has sdme 
degree of validity and utility relating to student 
credit hour distributions. 

Sixteen undergraduate programs at Purdue were analyzed 
using the above methodology. Similarity indexes for 
Purdue compared witl the ather four institutions are 
shown in table 2.8. The suggested categories given 
above were then applied to the table 2.8 results and 
are presented in summary form in table 2.9. Of the 
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TABl^ 2.8 

STUDENT-PROGRAM SIMILARITY INDEXES BY 
WJTJERfiRADUATE TWO-DIGIT HEGIS PROGRAM FOR .PURDUE 



Program Code and Name 

• 


MRU Being Compared with Purdue 


Colorado 


Kansas 


Illinois 


Stony 
Brook 


0200 Architecture 


18.-4 


' 19,6 


19.0 


19. 3 


0400 Biology 


5.8 


6.3. 


5.8 


4.4 


0500 Business 


7,8 


■ , 7,0 


'4.2 


NP 




7.3 . 


6.7, 1 


' 3. 0 , 


m> 


■5700 Computer Science 


— b 


S.€ , 


7". 5 


29,5 ^ 


OSOO Education 


15.6 ■ i 




7.3 


13.1 


. 0900 Engineering 


1.9 




• 1.1 


2.6 


1000 Fine and Applied Arts 


, 3.S' 


; '10.8 


7.5 


8.1 


1100 Foreign Languages 








8.5 


1200 Health Professions 








__b , 


1500v,^Letters 


S.O 


8.0 


3.0 


5.0 


1700 Mathematics 


^ 4.0 


5.$ : 


ho 


7.0 


1900 Physical Scienci? 


2.6 


. 2. 3 




2.4 


200Q» Psychology -iC^ 


8.7 


.9 






2100^'^ POblic Affairs 








■ . .NP 


2200 Social Sciences 


8.9 


4,7 . 




8. 7 


1. 








i 



I 



HP « No Program 

d , ' ' ' 

This represents a Landscape Architecture program at Purdue and .is thereftore 
dissimilar In program composition from the Architecture programs in the other 
four schools. ! 

b ' * ' 

The total SCH generated tjy Purdue prd'gram was of such great differencle fr^m 
that of con^arative institution's program that a score was not cpmput^d- ! i' 
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TABLE 2. .9 - . * , 

■ 'NUMBER AND PERCP^T OF UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 
SmiLAR, MODERATELY SIMILAR, AND DISSIMILAR TO PURDUE'S PROGRAMS 



■ ■ a- ■ ■■ 


Col oradn 
(N) % 


l\v« 1 1 3 U ^ « 

(N) % . 


T 71 i nrii ^ 
(N) % " 


(N) % 


* ' • ' • . " ., 

, 'fit 

Moderately sf mi Tar (score of ■5.1-10.0) 

Dissimilar (score of more than 10.0 
' "br jiicJaed dissimilar a priori) 


{7) 43.8 
iiy 25.0 


{^Y 5(1,0 
(3) 


J) (5) 32 ."2 
(3) 18.8 


(4) 30.8 

(5) 3S.5 
(4) 30.8 


* . • ^^^^^^^^ ■ ' . .. * 

• Total of Programs in Coirfife^n • ^ 


' (16) ido.o 


(16) i'/?^?.^ 


('16) 


(13) Jt?^?.£?^ 



^ • • ■ 

•. ' "^-Total does ndt ium to 100;O due to. 'rounding. 
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16 undergraduate student programs Purdue had in 
common with Colorado, Kansas, or Illinois, 75 to 80 
percent were categorized as similar to moderately 
similar in discipline-contribution patterns. Stony 
Brook had the greatest number of programs in the 
dissimilar category (31 percent) and the fewest number 
of programs in common, with Purdue (13). . 

« 

It should be noted that similar analyses could" be 
conducted at the graduate level. The more detailed 
four-digit HEGIS disciplines would probably show 
more meaningful contribution patterns than th^ two- 
digit HEGIS disciplines used at the undergraduate* 
level. This greater refinement is possible because 

s ' * 

graduate students tend to select more courses within 
their major department or* school. 



STUDY GROUP ' The resultrof the analyses described in this step 

RECOMMENDATIONS; 

indicate few difficulties in 'the exchange of JWLM 
data among major research universities. The study 
. aroup recommends that each registration for doctoral- 
dissertation credit count as-a single unit, regardless 

o 

of the number of credits for which- the student was 
registered. The study group also recommends that 
judgments of similarity, moderate similarity, and 
dissimilarity of student-program information as 

;>6' • 
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1 ■ 

iTieasured by SCH be made using the method outlined. 
It is urged that the similarity index be used together 
with more subjective evidence, such as department 
head's expert opinion, catalog course descriptions, and 
so forth. Caution must be exercised in interpreting 
the phrase similar programs . This phrase means no more 
than that the programs are similar in the contribution 
of disciplines to the programs' total SCH. The study 
group recommentis analyzing most undergraduate programs 
in terms of contribution of two-digit HEGIS disciplines, 
but gradual or highly structured undergraduate 
programs, such as engineering, in terms of four-digit 
HEGIS contribution. 

The five major research universities in this study 
exhibited more similarity than dissimilarity in the 

sample comparisons that were made of their IWLM data. 

i. 

It also is possible that the extent of dissimilarities 
is overstatgfJ^ the' analytical technique used. The 
institutions coded academic departments and all of the 
courses taught therein to HEGIS disciplines because of 
the manner in which budgets and expenditures are 
developed and recorded. Thus 'it is very possible that 
similar courses taught to students in a siiftilar HEGIS 
program (such as Computer Science) might be mapped 
to dissimilar HEGIS disciplines (such as 



0 ^ 



0^ 
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EngiYieering, Math, or Business), depending upon the 
organizational structures of the institutions. 

, There is reason to believe that some of these apparent, 
rather than real, dissimilarities might disappear 
wh^n student -program costs are analyzed. Conversely, 
it is possible that programs that appear to be 
similar from the IWLM analysis may, in fact, be 

y 

somewhat dissimilar (such as Art History, or Appre- 
ciation versus 'Art Practice). 

There i-s nothing in step 2, given the one mcdifi- 
cation to the procedures, that would prevent this 
study group from proceeding with the s^tudy. 
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EXHIBIT 2A 



it * • 

ISM IftTERS 
1709 ItATKCMATiCS 

IM9 ^ItlTAPy SCI 
2009 PSVCHOlO&t 

?200 SOCIAL SCIFMCi:^ 

•••• HiscetiANf ous 



PflO0W*W 070(1 COMfnjTiNG 

« Of TOTAL STUDENT CREDIT HOURS 



10% 



3091 



4 0« 



70* 



•CCtCCCCCCCCCCiCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCfCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCfC 123 

♦ iiniiiii 

♦5SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 609 

♦CCCCCCCCCCC 21 - t 

♦ iiinnin ri^fitf nniif iiiihiiifiiiiiiiiiiif III ataso ^ 

♦ 

♦ lllllllHI ^ 

♦KICICKKKKKKK | IS ' 
♦ 

♦ SSSSSS<iS*5SSSSS55S55SSS$SS5S 522 

♦ oppppppppppppp . , *• 

*niinir!irnii!ii 876 i 
♦crccc 9 

♦CCCCCC H 

♦ KKKK . ' f* 

♦ ' ^' 

♦ SSSSSS*^SSS5SSSSS 311 
♦Pppp 17^- 

>CCCCCCCC IS / # 

♦ fK-^KHK 76 

♦ nil ^^04 

♦SSSSSSSSSSS ?|6 " , 

♦ PPPPPPPPfipppp 

♦rrccccc M% 

♦ fin III HI ^68 

1 09^ 20* 30« 50* 60% 70% 



ao% 



90% 



1001 



»0% 



90% 



100% 
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s - 
p - 
c - 

K - 

I - 



TOTAL SCH 



, LOW SCM HrOH SCH 



STONY BROOK 
PURDUE 
COLORADO 
KANSAS 

Illinois 




3:) 



609 
2#73<» 

l?1 

^9 VtQ 
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EXHIBIT 2B 



10* 



20% 



pf?06WAM 0400 PIOlOfttCAL <Cl 

/ TOTAL UNt)E»Of»*OUATF 

% OF TOT^t STUDENT CRCOIT HOURS 



40« 



§0% 



70% 



80% 



90* 



100% 



^100 AC-PJCHI ThOF 



0<»0n HintOOICAt 



♦cf ccrrcccccccccrccccrcccccccdrccccccccrccccccccccccfcrcccc i i # nss I 

5.011V 



• rtf 11 f fifiniiinnninnniniif innniiif Tiiiiniiinniiiii 



IStTOl 



0900 9NniNrrHiNCt 



Hoo irtffps 



•rrcc /^? 

9^Hi<K 111 



^1900 *»NYS|Ciii SCI 



^100 psTCHOtofiy 



:c:sSS^SV%H^<^*iS^SSSS 1 ."996 
• rrccc UOl^ 

iff II I 111 I f'.PJb 



^?00 snr 



♦fill I .OH^ 



♦CCCCCCC lr>?3 

♦ T f ! ! n ! 1 1 n t ! II f I <>»196 



109 



?0* 



30% 



40% 



50% 



60% 



70% 



80% 



90% 



100% 



TOTAL SCh 



Ldirf 5CH HIGH SCH 



M - 

c - 

n - 

f - 



<iTnNf bWOOK 

COLOh^AMO 
KASSAS 



H.064 



4 • 74ft 
1^.^01 



£•11 



EXHIBIT 2C 



UWR DIVISION 
OiSCII'LlNCS 



1 . / 



9Md ENGlMff^lNfi 

! 

1700 l**TH€NAflCS ^ 
1900 PHtSICAL SCI 
??09 son At SC!£HC€^ 

•»•# XISCEUANCOUS 



PROGRAM 090n ENGINCERING 

% or tOTAL STUDENT CRLDIT KOU»S 



20% 



3011 



4-0% 



50* 



AO* 



70% 



♦CCCC ^25 . 
>. 

♦cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccrccccccccrccccccrcccccccrcccccccccccccccrccc I6f?i? 

«i iiinnii J ttiiniiif!!!! iiiniiinnnnixiifxiiii'nininxiTiniiniiiinf II S0f7i7 

* »■ * ' 

•I! Iff 1^361 

• , 

•PPPP If 866 ' . 

♦CCCCCCCC lt?^9 

• If If II 3»B9> ' 

* • , • , 

♦KKKK ^49 

^^pppp^^pppppppppp 8»139 

♦cccccrccccncccc 3#;?6A 



♦ 1 ntniiin 




to* 
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UnWeRSITY of COLORADO 
Protocol Sta-tement 

Step 2 * ^ 

I. Synopsis of Institutional Cofftpletion of Task ' ^ 

The existing Moulder Cafnpus data base containing both the student-program 
and the course -discipline data for 1975-76 data was the Student Term Master 

File. Filers were available for the Summer, fall, and spring semesters. 

■ t . . - 

• • • I _ 

In accordance with conventions of the MRU-IEP project, the following steps 
< were taken: 

Course level was determined as foll'ows: 



Lower division (100 and 200 level courses) 

ujper division (300 and ,400 level courses) 

Grad I (500 and 700 level courses) 

Grad II (600 and 800 level courses) 



ri 

> 



The lower-division and upper-division numbering schemes conform to the 
MRU-IEP definitions. Graduate courses meet the general definition of 
MRU-IEP levels; however, the assignment of course numbers has not been 
consistently followed by all departments. The primary discipline in 
which inconsistent numbering (JCcurred (for 600 level courses) was Busi- 
ness. ' ' ' \ 
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Student-major numbers ve re converted to four-digit student-program HEGIS 
codes using a table that converts student-major codes to the student-program 
HEGIS inventory generated in step 1. 

63 
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Student- level codes were converted to MRU student-level categories using 
a simple look-up table. 

1 

Course credit hours ift the Term Master File were used in creating SDM 
data. The following idiosyncracies affecting course credit hours by 
HEGIS and level were noted: (A) Each independent-study student enrollment 
was treated like a separate section (that is, three students enrolledin the 
same independent-study course for three hours would add up to nine credit 
hours, the effect of which is some maldistribution of faculty service \ 
months among levels if done on a credit-hour basis). (B) Doctoral -thesis 
credit hours per student enrollment were, con verted to units of one, in \ 

. ■ ■ \' ■ V 

accordance with the project conventions. 



\ 



,11. Inferences Regarding Conventions Used in Converting Institutional Data \^ 
to Conform to MRU Categories ^ 



. \ 



The limitation of existing institutional data in a predetermfned format 
and the conventions used in converting the data for MRU-IEP purposes suggest , 
the following inferences with regard to graduate course level, assignment '\ 
of course-discipline HEGIS codes, and the counting of credit hours, for \ 

\ 

independent study. , \ 

Courses at the 500 and 700 levels belong in i^rad I instruction; 800-tevel 
courses are used for doctoral dissertations. It is known that* some 600-level ^ 
courses are designed for grad I instruction rather than grad II, 
particularly in Business. 
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Idiosyncratic treatment of independent^ study credit hours inflates that 
measure of productivity. Ms would result in a maldistribution of faculty 
service months allocated to rhose courses 1f credit hours were to be used 
as the activity units for distribution purposes. (The Colorado activity - 
units were contact hours, derived from another file,) " 

■ / > . . , . ' 

III.. Policy Implications Regarding' these Data 

The policy implied in Inadequate tracking of graduate-level courses 
to gfad I and''grad II is that if the institution were to exchange' these 
data on an ongoing basis, an additional step of converting courses to 
lev^^l on the basis. of the level of 50 percent or greater of the students 
enrolled would need to be followed. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS < 1';;, V/s 



Protocol Statement 
Step 2 



Procedure 



The University of mihois student data system contains a record of jthne^ reqis- 
tration (and associated semester credit hours) of each student in each cburse- 
^section. The students are identified by curriculum code—student level ai 
the course sections are identified by departmentrcourse number. The curricislym 
codes were mapped to tJhe four-digit HEGIS student-program codes* and the depart- 
ments were mapped to tne fptjr^digit HEGIS discipline codes identified in the 
MRU-IEP inventory lists developed in. step 1 of this project. The student and 
course levels also were mapped to those agreed upon by jthe MRU-IEP study f^roup, 
under the conventions described below: ; ^ •. / 

1. Student levels. The coding of student levels in the University )0f 

• . — »""'' ■ " ' " — " ^ ■ 

jfllinois data system corresponds to. that proposed by the MRU-IEP 
/Study group. Hence there was a one-to-one transformation of Same.; 

2. Course levels. Lower-division (100 level) and upper-division (200 
level ) courses were* mapped directly to their lEP counterparts . The 
UniversHy's 300-level and 400-level courses were mapped to graduate 
I or graduate II depending upon a determination of the moda> enroll - 
ment of /such, students in those courses. Doctoral -dissertation 
courses were defined as those wherejn a doctoral candidate was 
enrolled in a University of Illinois 499 course. ' ■ 

I ■ ■ . 

Semesters Included 

Three semesters have been included in the , data base-'Summer 1975,. fall 1975, . 
and spring 1976. While the summer tern partially overlaps fiscal years 1975 and 



1976, this procedure is consistent with that followed annually when the Uni- 
versity participates in the State -of Illinois Cost Study, and the' variabil ity 
of summer enrollments is not great enough to try to split\nd recombine suc- 
cessive sumner sessions. Furthermore, sUch a procedure would Bia most diffical't 
to undertake given the structure of our data systems. 



' Credit'-Hour Values . 

!"• ' ■ 1 1 ■ — 1 

All credit-hour values were taken directly from the student records, with the 
exception of doctoral -dissertation courses, which were 'revised to a unit of 
one each semester. It should be noted that the University of Illinois assigns 
graduate units or portions thereof to graduate students rather ^than" semester 
credit hours. The. data system translates such units into dredit houfs on 
the basis of four ci?edit hours per unit. A later comparison of, average se- 
mester credit-hour loads per gradtrate student may reveal whether or not this 
procedure results in credit hours that have similar value across the MRU-IEP 
p'1 lot-test institutions. . .. 

Credi t ^Hours Incl uded ■ ; ' 

All on-campus credit hours taught in «the three semesters ha\^e been included. 
None of the extramural credit hours have beeb included, independent of the 
physical location pf; such, courses. Credrt hours taught in the School of Basic 
^Medical Sciences have been included "^to ^ate but will* be excluded if it is ' ; 

desirtd to do so later ^in the project*. Even if they, are included, the net 

* • . ' ' 

result will be a unique HE8IS discipline that will not be compared across the 

MRU- lE-P -pi lot- test ihs^utions. ■ ' , 
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.1 

t - N . 

Implications/Conclusions 

Very Tittle manipiflation of University of Illinois stucjent , records was needed 

in ordi^ to fit, the MRU-IEP conventions. The only areas of significance fn this 

regard re: (1) mapping 300- and 400-level courses to graduate 1 and graduate 

II using the modal enrollment test and (2) identifying doctoral-dissertation ' ' 

credit hours and reducing thetr'. value to one per semester. We conclude that there* 

no particular reason to reject the MRU-IEP conventions with regard to the 

treatinenj 6f 'credit hciiurs based uptn the procedures applied in step 2. We repeat 

tfeTneed to test ttie equivalency of .graduate credit hour5 at the University of 
■>• ' ' 

■ ■ ^ '/ U 

Illinois viS-Q-Vjxother ,institutions because of the uni t-to-credi t hour conversion 

3 

process used at the University of Illinois. , " . 




-t 



3. The IJnlversity of Illinois subsequently made test checks on selected programs 
-ahd det^^ined- that their degree requirements (in terms of student credit hours) • 
were roughly comparable to those of the other pilot institutions, Therefore, it 
can be contludecj that the Illinois one-to-four conversion rate on graduate credits 
did not distort its credit-hours data for purposes of comparisons. 



^ ' UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

■ ProtQco^ Statement 
: ' , Step 2 



he University of* Kansas ^intains a data file for each semester, which contains 
infonnafi on concerning each individual studer^t enrolled, that is, the student's . 
major, the ^student's class, what classes the student Is enrolleds^n, and so 
forth. The class, information includes the instructional department through which 
the class Is offered, the course number that determines the level of the course, 

and the number of credit hours for ii^hich the course is being offered. Creation 

■ < ■ , 

of the data for the Student Data Itodule (SDM) was straightforward— the instructional 

department eould be mapped into a HEGIS discipline; the student's major could be 

mapped int^ a HEGIS major; the course numbers were used to map into discipline 

levels, (for example, 0-299 mapped to lower-division undergraduate); and the 

student's class was converted to a student level, (for exan^le, class 1 and 2 

mapped to freshirien and s^ophomores) . Thus it was a relatively easy matter to 
construct the IndiJced Work Load Matrix. In this fashion, data for the Student 

data Module wer^^reated without excluding any student majors or disciplines and 

without departing from MRU-IEP conventi cms . • Except "for doctoraT 'dissertation', 

♦ 

no values for student credit hours were modified. Data were collected for fall 
1975, spring 1976, and fsummer 1976 and were compared against independent data 
sources to, verify that University totals matched. 
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, STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT STONY BROOK 

Protocol Statement 

Step 2 ' » 

The following details qualify our structure of the Student DaWl^dule. 

1. Fall 1975 and spring 1976 semesters are included. The Extended Day student 
work load (Continuing Education— Master' s level ) funded from regular state 
funds is also included. SuHmer student work loajd is not i-ncluded. The informal- 
studies nortcredit-bearing work load is not included. 

2. The source of student credit-hour data was the registrar's files. The SUNY . 
reporting period (end of the fourth week), aft^signif leant add/drqp tran- 
sitions have settled, w*af used to snapshot work load for each seiwester. 

3. The only modified credit-hour Values are those, defaulted to one for doctoral 
dissertation courses. , ' * 

4 

4. Dual level courses are not a problem at Stony Brook, since they do not exist. 

5. All Health Science Center disciplines were excluded. That portion of work 
load taken in the Health Science Center by General Campus majors was not 
included. That portion of the work load taken by Health Science Center majors 
In General Campijs disciplines was inctuded. (665 credit hours were- all coded 
HEGIS 1200). . , . 

6. The data are arranged to array a matrix of four student levels--. 20, .30, 
.50, .60— and five discipline levels---. 20, .30, .50, .60, .90. 

7. HEGIS discipline codes were assigned in accordance with the major exmphasis 
of study as identified by course abbreviation, that is, MSA = Applied Math 

c 

and Statistics = HEGIS 1703. . - 
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8. HE6IS program codes were assigned to a valid list of programs maintained in , 
the registrar's office and existing on the -Student Data File. Three position 

r 

alpha codes are used, such as CLT = Comparative Literature = HEGIS 1503. 

9. The .90 course level is defined as one final course in each advanced doctoral 
program {G2), which 'is a thesis or dissertation'^course. All required G2 
courses afid preparatory courses for exams are not included rn level .90. . 

10. To det'ermine .60 course level (G2), we looked at the stude«)t levels in 
all graduate courses (excepf those tagged .90). If 50 percent of greater 
of the students enrolled were advanced doctoral level (earned greater than 
"24 credit hours of graduate work or po^sess^d a master's degree and enrolled 

<i. 

in a Ph.D. program), the course was tagged .60 (02). 

11. The .50 course level is all graduate courses remaining after the determination 
of ,60 and .90 as described above. 

12. The .30 course level was assigned to courses with numbers from 200 through 499. 
The curriculum offered at this level was designed as introductory and general 
-in subject scope and generally was taken by freshmen and sophomores. 

1 

13. The .20 course level was assigned to courses with numbers less than 200. The 
curriculum offered at this level was designed as introductory and general 

- in subjett scope and generally was taken by freshmen .and spphpmores. 

14. ' The .30 student program level i^s assigned When the student has earned mre 

than 56 credit hours toward a bachelor's degree. 

15. Student program code 0000 was assigned to records when- the major was unde- 
cided, general, or visitor-. It was also assigned to worthless data to recon- 
cile totals to existing campus reports. 

16. Discipline code 4997 was assigned to worthless , registration data t9 reconcile 
totaTs to existing campus records. 
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17. The control cards of the SDM (ENRL 115) were set to define- PTE and full-time 
parameters as follows: 



Student 
Level 

.20 
.30 
.50 

. 60 . 



PTE 
Value 

30 SCH 
30 
24 
24 



Minimum Hours 
for FULL TIME 

24 SCH 
24 
18 
18 



18. Bachelor's degree requirements for the College of Arts and Sciences require 
120 credit hours for graduation. The College of Engineering requires 128. 



o 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Protocol Statement 
Step 2 



1. The student. file was extracted from the Student Information System. The 

' file used was the "Sec,tioned" file, which reflects the students enrolled status 
for the tenth day of 'each qugrte'r. 

2. The academic terms (quarters) used were: 

Autumn |^ 1975 

Winter 1976 \ 

Spying . .1976 

Summer 'l976 

Summer 1976 was used instead of summer 1975 because the Faculty Activity 
Analysis -(source of data for the Personnel Data Module) reporting was poor 
for that term. • . . 

3. NO student majors or disciplines were excluded (all health sciences were 
Included). \ 

.4.. .For Doctoral Dis-sertation (course level .90) credit hour^ STUD-UN IT) was set 
to^ooe in the extract. In the Student Data Module, all credit hours were 



t hour^Sl 
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multiplied by'. 67 to convert quarter hours to semester |^urs. 
5. There were two categories of dual -level courses that we handled specially. 
. These were our 500 level (-graduate level classroom instruction) and our 600 -^ 
level (independent-study or research) courses. 

/ 

For the BOOsl^vel courses, a census of each class was taken. A level .60 
student was counted as G2. Level .40 and .50 students were counted Gl . If 
62 > Gl , the. course was coded .60, otherwise .50. v 



,^ 7,7 

0 
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. For the 600 level courses, if the student was leve-l .60, it was coded .60; 
otherwise It was coded .50. 

The extrac-t programs were tested at the "d^tait level for one department 
^ (Architecture) for one quarter (suiraner 76). against an ^xtsting Student 
Information System/dN:ail report (Cours-e Content Report). Also, the grand- 
total student credit hours were checked for reasonableness. 

V 




3.1 

STEP 3 

TOPIC: Collectloh and analysis of faculty-activity 

data. 

OBJECTIVE: " To determine what reasonable set of faculty activities/ 

\ assignments should be costed. These da^ta represent f 

the primary programs of instruction, organized 
research, public service, and other academic- support 
functions as may be necessary to represent an MRU. 
The faculty data; including both activity and salary 
information, are necessary to determine how the, 
expertdi tures of an account should be distributed to 
~ lEP activity centers. The Personnel Data Module 
develops these distributl'on percentages, which will 
be applied to the institution's expenditure data in ' 
' step 5. A second objective of this step iS: to 

examine the simi lari ty -of faculty-activity data 

across the five institutions. ' 

■ ■ ^ ..'.J... •■ • • ■ ■■ 

GENERAL lEP PROCEDURES:^ The procedures for collecting and processing the 

faculty activity data can be found on pages 2.29-^.37 
of the second edition of Technical Report 65. ' 
Further documentation can be found in NCHEMS Technical 
' . Reports 44 amd 54, Fac ulty Ac tivi ty , Analysis : 

Procedures Manual and F aculty Activ ity Analysis: 
I nterpretations and Uses of .Data . 
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ADDITIONAL m 
PROCEDURES: 



The pilot- test group analyzed the five institutions' 
faculty-activity forms and initially made the 
■following recommendations for a com(non,grogpinq ■ 
of faculty activities: 



• Scheduled Teaching and Related Activities- 
Including preparations, grading, supervising of 
individual students, and such 

• Doctoral Student Tfaesls/Dissertation Advising-- 
This-^ategory Is intended to Uolate the faculty 
mender's time spenr in the supervision and 
guidance of graduate -students who are writing 
their doctoral thesis/dissertation 

• Course and Curriculum Developraent— Including the 
developn^nt of new instructional materials or the 
revision of existing materials 

• Administration and Committee Work— Includes work ^ 
as a departmental administfator anjd service on 
departmental or university-wide corwnittees 

• Oepartrt^ntal Research— Research, s.cholarship or * 
other creative work funded through the depart- 
rrtental budget ^ ' 

• Separate-ly Budgeted Research-- Research, scholar- 
ship,, or other creative work that has a separate 
funding sou'rce ' ' 

• Counseling and Other Student^riented Services-- 
Incluides pe.rspnal.,. qa.r,eer, .and finaodal counseling, 
writing recommendations, participating in student 
social clubs, and such ^ 

1 . 

• Public or Community Service 

• Cooperative Extension Service 

• Profdssional Development-- Includes sabbatical 



leave 



s and time dqvoted to pi;ofessional organi- 



zations 



76- 
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An FTE faculty definition was adopted by the study , 
group that basically accounts for the FTE faculty in 
units of person months. An individual employed full 
time fcijr^one academic semester was treated as the 
ecjulvalent of 4 1/2 person months, and likewise an 

♦ 

individual employed full time during an eight-week 
^ummer session was counted as 2 1/4 person months. 
Institiitions were instructed to include any staff 
""'member with an academic or prof essiftn^l appointment 
who- had teaching, research, or service responsibilities 
in their faculty activity reports. 

In the faculty-activity analysis, faculty time 
spent on sabbatica] leave was regarded as Profes- 
sional Development. For1:ost purposes, the salary 
paid to a faculty member while on sabbatical was 
identified with the home- department code so that 
those costs could later be allocated to the home 
department's activities. 
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lEP recorrmends that total compensation be used 
to develop the faculty distribution percentages. 
Total compensation >vas interpreted to include all 
fringe benefits (including those paid by a state 
agency) as well as tuition waivers Xp graduate students. 
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•* COLLECTION TIME PERIOD: Six months, 

7? 



Each institution examined its faculty -activity 
reporting system in ligfit of^the 10 recommended 
categories. Becaiise faculty reporting systems were 
preestablished in each of the five universities and 
because the 1975-76 faculty data had already been 
collected, some of the institutions could not report 
faculty-activity data for all TO categories. 
Table 3.1 is a sunmary of the faculty data availably' 

from each institution, the study group decided to I 

■ 1 

maintain all 10 faculty-activ>i^ categories at' j 

least through the data-collection phasp. 1 

- I 

' '■ ' ■ ■ \ 

FACULTV ACTIVITY DATA 
AVAILABILITY FROH THE PARTICIPAfl^n INSTITUTIONS 



Faxulty Activity 




\ 

A- SchCfliilct^ T^achinq and , 
Relfited Activl ties 




Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


fes 




B. Doctoral Student Th^is/ 
Dissertation Advi$1ng 


fes 


Yes 


yes 


Yes 


Yps 




C. Cour<5e and Curriculum 


No 

Yes 


No f 


Yfs 


' Yes 






' A£fninistr«^HTTn' and * 
COT^fnlttPc Work 

Deportnionta] Research . ^ 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Yps 


Yes 


Yes 






F. Separately Budgeted 
Research 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


S 


G. Counsel ifK) ^nd Other 
. ♦Student Oriented 
Services 


Yes 


No 


Yrs 


YrS 


Yes 




H , Pub 1 tc or Comnjuni ty 
Service ^ 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


/ 


I. Coop'^r.it 1 ve extension 




N/A 


Yp^ ■ 


N/A 


Yes 




J / -*4?rqfess ional D':vr 1 opmcnt 


No 


Yes* 




Y/'S 


Yes 





^Includes sabbatical loaves unly. 
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Each institution further described in a protocol 
statement their faculty-activity reporting procedures.. • 
These showed significant differences in everr super- 
ficially siinilar categories of Faculty Activity 
Analysis (FAA). Where procedures differed, 

attempts were made to bring the data into 
alignment, for example, two of the institutions, 
^Stony Brook and Kansas, had not surveyed their^ 
faculty in fiscal year 1975-76. Therefore they 
were forced to rely on facul ty -activity data from 
19^-75, but efforts were made to update their 
faculty files by majtching them against current course 
assignments and adjusting their faculty -activity distri- 
butions where necessary. Another difference that should 
be noted is that two of the institutions, Illinois and V, 
Purdue, surveyed a broader group, of faculty and 
academic staff than did the other 1|iree institutions. 
In addition, 'these universities differ uniquely in 
mission from the other three universities' by including - 
an Agriculture Exp.trliJient Sta^ionNMJdJEM^iefative 
Extension Services, Therefore relatively larger 
percentages of time appeared in Institutes and Research 
Centers (2.1), Separately Budgeted Research (2.2) and 
Cooperative Extension Services (3.3) for these two insti- 
tutlons. There were also significant differences 1n 
the definitions of total effort (percent versus hours) 
and different levels of reflection of assigned versus 
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self-assessed effort. Assignment methods typically 
place a Kiglaer proportion of faculty effort into 
the three primary functions^ while self-assessment 
emphasizes supporting activities. Table 3.2 contains 
a summary of methodological differences among the 
five universities in ^he collection and reporting 
^■d^the .faculty-activity data. ^^^■■* 



A work sheet was drawn up for recording faculty 
compenscbtion percentages in the 10 activity categories 
for all two-digit HE6IS disciplines (table 3.3). A 
similar worlc sheet, was used, for examining the person- 
unit data. At this point in the analysis, the data 
were presented- to the study group for review. It 
became evident from examining, the inifl^UT^mmary 
of the data that a .degree, of comparability did exist 
among the five MRUs, especially within the primary ' 
faculty activities. However, the degree of comparability 
was sofiewhat masked, because, some uni veifjsities 
(primarily Illinois and Purdue) had assigned faculty 
activities to categories in addition to the recommended 
set. In addition, not all institutions had collected 
data for all 10 categories. Therefore it was decided 
to collapse the data displayed in table 3,3 into the 
following 7 categories: * 



TABLE 3.2*' 

. iNSTITUTieNAL DIFFERENCES IN COLLECTING FACULTy-ACT^VI^O^TA 



^. , - — f 

. Procedure 


Colorado 


tninois 

— - - - 


Stony Brook 


Kansas 


Purdue 


Institutional Ijf^tednlstered 
Faculty Activf^^^ayslV 




' Yes 


Yes . 


Yes 


' \ . Yes 


When administered 


^ Fall 1975 


Each academic 
term 

. — . 1 


• Fall 1974 
Spring 1975 


Fall 1974* 


Each academic • 
term 


Adijifnlstered to vrfiom- 


• All ranked 
resident 
Instructional 
faculty 


Instruction an<l 

research 
, faculty ?nd 
. academic 

administrators 
' \ ^ . . 


Instruction ' ' 
arid research 

< 


Instruction 
and fjssearch 
faculty, and 
academic 
administrators 


Instruction and 
research faculty 
«and academic 
administrators 


IWMW^F WIIVI. 1 W4>Cmi wII 

as^stants included 


Not surveyejt 
but included w* 
in total comp. 


T.A.^/R.A.s 


Not surveyed 
but included . 
in total comp. 


T.A.s/«.A.s 


T.A.s/R.A.s 

> ^ • >. 


Ja^ty response ra tfe 


85%*^ ■ 


. >. — - 


, 80%^ 


100^ 


100^ 


Compensation inclusive of ' 
fVirtge benefits iind ; 
- tuition waivers • * 

r-r' T ' - -I ■ r - 


Yes, fringe ^ 
benefHs were 
imputed 


Yes, fringe 
jj^enefits were 
Mlmputed 


Yes» fringe 
benefits were 
actual expense ' 


Yes, fringe 
benefits were 
actual expense 


Yes, fringe 
benefits wero 
imputed 


Distribution of tinie/effort ' 
to course levels within 
instruction 


Faculty contact 
hours 


Faculty contact 
, hours 

I 


Faculty contact 
hours ^ 


% of time/ 
effort reported 


% of time/ 
effort reported 


Sabbaticals included , 


4.8 

» 


4.8 


^4.8 


Spread across 
all activities 


4.6^ 




Thesfe^facaTtyractivny responses were, Upcjated tt)^ref1ect the activities that actually dcqurred durina the 



academic year1ff75-7e. Colorado, Stony Brook, anS'Kansas reports 46 not reflect summer faculty activities, 
b.. _. , ' 1'. ' . _ 1 - . ' . ■ «• ' I, - 



Non respondents were assigned lihg'' average of their colleague^' responses. 

^Sabbaticals wer^ ^onginally included in 4.6'at Purdue bat in later stei^ are reported under-4,8 



t 



TABLE. 3.3 ■ , ' 

PERCENT-OF TOTAL COMPENSATION IN EACH FACULTY- ACTIVITY CATEGORY 

TOTAL Of 4l 0ISCIPLM5 ' . . ' 



Facu1t>Activity Category^ 


Color^dd^ 


Illinois 


Stony Brook^ 


•Kansas^ 


Purdue 


, Teaching {1.1. 1.2, 1.3, 1.4. 1.9)* 


45.9 


39.2 


50.0 


57.1 

< 


56.3 


Doctoral Advising (l,V*"--90) 


5.1 


5.6 


4.5 


. 2.4 


.4.4 


Separately. Budgeted Research (2,2) 


-- 


11.3 


8.3 


. 3.9* 


19.2 


' tfepartinental Research 12.3) 


12.2 


4.4 ' 


13.5 


10.8 


. .2.7 


Publlc'Cervlce (3.2) 


. 2.3 


1.1 


* '3-3 


1.5 


2.5 


, £>c tension '(3.3) 


**" 


8.4 




.0.3 


1.3 


; ■" 

Academic Administration (4.5) ^ 

— * — — ■ — - 


14.1 


■ 7.'7 


14.4 


8.5 


4.9 


Course Development (4*7) 


3.5 






3.7 




Professional Development (4.8) 


7.0 


,2.9 


5". 5 


7.6 


-- 


Counseling and Carreer Guidance (5*3) 




(S.6 , 




I 4.1 

\ 

4»-— — ' 




^ Other - Institutes & Research Centers (2.1) 


9.8 


15.2 


i 0.2 


\ 


7.4 


Other - Patient Services (3.1) 


• 


0.2 


-> 




— 


Other - Public Broadcasting Services (^.4) 

— 




' ■ 0.0 






"" 


Other - Libraries (4.1) 




2.2 






-- 


.... 1 : — — — 

''Other -.Ancillary support (4.5^f 




0.6 






0.2 


^ Other - Social & Culfural Development (5.2) 




0.4 ' 








Other - Student Auxiliary Services (5.5) 




0.1 








Other - Executive Management (6.1)^ 


. 0 








0.9 • 


Other - G^njeral. Administrative Services {6:3) 










' ■ 0.1 , 


Other - Public Relations & Development (6.7) 


■ 9- 


' 0.0 


,^..,1j..„ ^.^^ - 






' TOTAL PERCENT - , , 


99.9 


' 99.9 


f 99.9 


100.0 ♦ 


99.9 


^•v 1 ^ " 

TaTALCOffENSATION IN $ THOUSANDS 


$24,595 


$105,759 


ill^!922 


$22. 482 


$65,680 



"Notation following each faculty-activity category Is the PCS subprogram to which the faculty conipensation was assigned 
O adoJ Stony Brook, and Klinsas did not survey faculty paid exclusively front extcrnally-sponspred funds and 
mderreported faculty comjwnsation in categories 2.1 and 2>Z. This was corrected in step 5. 

. 



Instruction and Rented Activities (1.1 to 1.4, 1.9, 
4. 7)*- Includes scheduled teaching, thesis advising, 
student academic advising, and course and. 
curriculum development" 

Institutes and Research Centers (2. 1 )-- Includes 
all on-going research activities conducted within 

« 

the fran^work of a formal research organization 
Separately Budgeted Research (2. 2)--Includes all 
sponsored* research activities that are normally 
managed within the academic departments 
Departmental Research 'and -Profes-siohal Development 
(2.3, 4.8)--All ftther research activities and . 
professional development, Including sabbatical 
leaves, that ,are funded through the departmental 
budget 

f'ublic Service (3.1, 3.?: 3.4>--Incl udes patient •. * 
care, comnumty. services, and public broadcasting 
Cooperative Extension Services (3.3)--Includes 
prqgrams where direction and fiscal control are 
'shared by the institution with other gov^rnrpental 
agencies, such as the Agriculture. Extension program 
l^cademic. Student, and Institutional Support (4.1 to 

4.6,- 5,0, 6.0)--IncTudes all administration* and ^ 

,« • . ' ' ' 

committee work, student 63r-eer counsel.in-g, advising 

student clubs, and so forth 
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The percentage of total faculty coiiipensation in each 
of these seven categories was calculated using the 
total discipline compensation as the base. Total 
compensation was also recorded for reference with 
the percentages. Table 3.4 displays the distribu- 
tion of faculty compensation for all two-digit HEGIS 
categories. A weighted average for each of the 
faculty-activity categories was computed to aid 
in the comparison process. . . 



By examining table 3.4, it can be seen that th6 
bulk of faculty compensation appeared in the Instruc- 
tlorf and Related Activities category ■(49:8 percent), 
followed by Separately Budgeted Research inclusive 
of Institutes and Research Centers (21.3 percent), 
Academi.c, Student and Insti tu^tlonal Support (12.0 
percent), and Departmental Research and Professional 
Development (10.2 percent). These four categories 
accounted for approximately 93 percent of the faculty's 
effort and ccHnpensation . Public Service attracted 
only 2.5 percent of the faculty's effort, and 
Cooperative Extension was evident primarily at two 
universities, Illinois and Pursue, and only In selected 
disciplines, for example^ Agriculture (0100) and 
Home Economics (1300). |4he research accounts were 
somewhat underreported at three unive^rsi ties (Colorado, 
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TABLE 3,4 

PERCENT OF TOTAL COMPENSATION IN PCS PROGRAM CATEGORIES ^ ^ 
Total of All Disciplines 



PCS Categories 


— - 

Colc^rado 


Illinois 


Stony 
Brook 


Kansa^ 


Purdue 


Weighted 
Average 


Instruction and Related Activities 
(1.1-1.4. 4.7) 


54.5 


44.8 


54.5 


63.2 


50.2 




Institutes and Research Centers- (?.!) 


9.8 


15. "^2 


0.2 


- 


7.5 • 




Separately ^dge ted Research (2.2) 




11.3 


8.3 


3.9 


19.3 




Departmental Research and Professional 
Development (2*3» 4«8) 


19.2 


7.4 


19.0 


18.4 


5.9 




' ' — ' ^ r- . ■ 

Public Service {3.1, 3.2, 3.4) 


2. a 


1,4 


3.3 ' 


1.6- 


4.5. 




Cooperative Extension (3.3) 




8.4 




0.3 


' 1.6 




Academic, Student^ and Institutional - 
Support (4.6, 5.0, 6.0) 


14.1 


11.5 


14.7 


12.5 


11.0 




Total percent 


' 99*. 9 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


< 

100.0 




Total compensation in thousands 
of dollars 


$24,595 


$105,765 ^ 


>8,922 


$22,482 


$65,580 





Note: Colorado, Stony Brook, and Kansas ^id not survey faculty paid exclusively from externally .sponsored 
research funds and therefore underreported faculty compensation in Categories 2.1 and 2.2. This was corrected 
In step 5. 
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' ' Kansas, and Stony Brook), because the research 

faculty were not entirely surveyed in their regular 
facal-ty-survey procedure.. This tended to skew the 
data away from research and toward the remaining 
4 categories for these three institutions. Another 
observation of the data is that Colorado and Stony 
'! Brook had higher percentages of faculty tirne andj^^ 

^ compensation devoted to Academic Support categories, 
primawJ^uAcademic Administration (4.6), while 
Purdue had the least. This could be due to the way 
the faculty-activity •forms were constructed and 
administered, or it could reflect differing adminis- 
trative structures at the test universities. 

STUDYGROUP To achieve comparable datarin this. step, it would 

RECOWNDATIONS: 

be necessary for all pilot-test institutions to meet 
four conditions: (1) to use | faculty activit))^ form 
with common activity categories, (2) to survey the 

faculty routinely every academic term, (3) to use 

..or , • • ^ 

the same definition of faculty for all institttions, 
and (4) to use the same metjiod of administering the 
• ■ FAA {assignment versus self-reporting>. Unfortunately, 

i . y none of these conditions was met in thris pilotHest, 

^ i However, by collapsing each institutlon'ls unique set 

of faculty activities into a standard set of faculty 
■ - , activities (initially 10„and later 7 categtrrles) , 
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the study grouse! t that the effects of the first 
liinitation were significantly reduced. Similarly, 
the second limitajtion was at least ^jarti ally addressed 
by having bacti institution that did not survey its 
faculty every term update its faculty. file to reflect 
current course and .research assignments. The third 
limitation, dissimilar faculty groups, would not 
likely affect unit costs but may .affect intermediate 
results such as student/faculty ratios. The fourth' *. 
limitation was addressed by Introducing the Mo^dified 
^rect Cost, concept, more fully described in step 5. 

.. ' ■ ■ ' * 

■The' study gr^up recognized that there were major 

differences In 'data-collection instruments and 

procedures used in collecting faculty data among 

the pilot-test , institutions. Since a- goal of lEP is 

to produce comparable cost -data by discipline and 

course level, and since most accounting systems do 

not record costs by l^vel of instruction, the 

differences noted in this chapter may have a signi- 

ficant effect on the final disaggregate umt-cost 

data. . 
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STEP 3 APPENDIXES 



PROTOCOL STATEMENTS ' 
FOR 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 



STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT STONY BROOK 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Protocol Statement' 
Step 3 



I. Synopsis of ^Jnstitutioi^al Completion of Task ^ 
The institutional data for creation of Faculty Activity Analysis (FAA).an?l . 

. Personnel Data Modu\le (PDM) data existed in two streams— one for faculty Paid 

■■ - \ 

from Resident Instruction accounts and the other for facgl ty Paid from Sponsored 
Research accounts. The Resident Instruction faculty service ;nonths were distri- 
buted among instruction and noninstructional tasks on the^ basis of F/\A data 
described below. Sponsored Research faculty were assigned 100 percent to research. 
The creation of FAA, PERSON, FUND, and TASK records occurred as follows:^ 

Creation of FAA Data for Ranked Faculty in Resident Instruction 
The existing data base for determining the distribution of faculty 
service months over the various MRU-IEP categories of effort was the \ 
Faculty, Estimate of Activity and Time (FEAT) file. This file was com- * 
posed of data reported by approximately 85 percent of the full-time 
faculty on the Boulder Can^us for the fall 1975 semester. (No. other 
faculty-effort reports were available for that year.) 

It was necessary to extrapolate from the 85 percent fall sample to 100 
percent of the fiscal year 1975-76 faculty through the following method..' 
Data from the FEAT file were averaged by rank within academic depai*^- 
ment for subsequent use in distributing faculty service months across 
l| the following MRU-IEP effort categories: 



.90 
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3. IS 

t m 

■ ^ T. Instruction (total) ' (1.1) 

2. Noninstruction^U . 

a. Cour.se/Curriculum Develo^iment (4.6) 

b. Admiflisiration/CotHnittee Work "(4.7) 

c. Departmental ,.|?esearch (2.3) 

d. Counseling and Student Service (5.3) 
. .-, e. .Public Service . (3.2) 

.f. Rro'f^sional Development (4.8) 

The. pW)gFams for convet'ting insti tution^^l data into TASK records in- 
cluded the" following provisions: 

»• 

• AU ranked Resident Instruction faculty were assinned the 
average distribution for their rank in their department 

^ f. A campuswide efverage distribution were assigned to any 

faculty for whom average rank data were not contained^in the 
' . ' . f AA fiTe . • 

• The Sponsdred/Project Research category was blanked out in 
the'FAA data file, since the service-month information for 

* 

faculty paid from sponsored research would come from account- 
ing rectfrds obtained from another file (the General Ledger) . 

• All Teaching Assistants/Associates were assigned 100 per^nt 
,to instruction 

Creation of PPM PERSON, FUND, and TASK Records 
' - The folljDwirvg steps were taken to create the PERSON, FUND, and TASK 
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1. A.flnance-office: tablf of accounts \for Resident Instruction,. 
Organized Researc^r^^^blic Service, and Sponsored Research 
accounts was obtaiaed and used to obtain faculty dollar and 
FTE data from sunwer 1975 and academic year 1975-76 Faculty 
Personnel Rosters , % 

2. FTE data were converted into MRU-IEP service months according 
to the formula 

3. PERSON and FUND records were generated for all faculty 

4. TASK records were generated as follows: 

a. .Instructional Tasks 

Fbr Resident Instruction faculty, the total number of 
service months distributed to Instruction was generated 
through the procedures described above under Creation 
of FAA Data. Tfien those service months were distributed 
across each fsu^utty member's courses taught (the courses- 
taught dat^ were obtained from a Course Information file) 
including latj, and recitation si/bsettions , according to 
the percentage distribution. of his/her course contact hours 
(also obtained from the Course Information'' file) 

b. Noninstructional Tasks - .* 
Resident Instruction faculty service months for non- * ' 
instructional activities„wei^ distributed by rank within 
departmen:^ using .ll'he prograjr; for FAA data, described above 

« • ^' * 

. ' . . . V " - ^. 

'\ • 
r ' • . • 

Following the creation of the PERSON i FUND, and TA'SK records, the PDM 
programs were run. . - . ' 
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II. Inferences 

A likely skewing of the di'ltribution of service months for many faculty 
probably results from the use of fall-gnly averane effort by rank within 
.department. This skewing could have a noticeabfe effect upon the results 
of the MRU'IEP data for Colorado. Institutional staff are uncertain as 
to the nature of the skewing. , * 

The treatment of Sponsored Research faculty as 100 percent research, even 
for those faculty who taught one or more courses, assumes this instruction 
to be a costless byproduct of research. . - 

The use of FAA data that are faculty estimated for total scholarly 

/' . 

effort, as op^)osed to only /assigned effort as determined by a dean or 

/ 

chairperson, contains inj^erent skewing among categories, especial ly .af- 
fecting the amount of Service months in^instruction and departmental 
research, as a result of the open-ended, voluntary .natu-re of the "hours 
per waek worked. This skewing may very well produce data that are mark- 
edly different from data produced" at other institutions using different 
data -col lection methods. 



III. Policy Implications • ^ ^ * 

Institutions that.w^uld want to participate in lEP on an ongoing basis 
would' need * adopt consistent FAA reporting. 
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. UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

Protocol Statement 

Step 3 • . • 

' ■ * 

Procedure ■ ' 

Each semester, the University of niinois collects information on the activities- 
of its academic staff." The academic staff largely consists of teaching- 
research faculty* including graduate research an,d teaching assistants. However, 
It is best defined negatively, in the sense that the academic staff contains* 
all individuals who are'Vi'ot In Illinois Civil Service positions. Examples of 
academic staff, other than the traditional facultyj^rank^, ifSlude: deans and ^ 
department heads, high-level administrators in both academic^nd administrative 
support units, librartans, research associates, and field'sta-w in the coopera- 
tive extension service." The primary objective of the faculty-activity survey 
is to apportion each individual's FTE-appointment salary for that semester to 
various categories of activUi^— instruction (both direct and indirect), or- • 
ganized research, public ^service, and other support or administrative func- 
tions of various types. The process by whiph this is performed is described 
briefly below: ^ - . 

1. An indlviduars total appolntment.'Ms 'dti^tributed W account; where 
an account distinguishes a department and a ,fimd. For example,' a 
full-time (l:0 FTP) professor in- electrical engineerinq may have 
two a'ppointments--.5 FTE in electrical englnger^Fng paid from state- - 
. -appropriated funds.^ and fTE- in- the same department paid from a " 
specific orgaili zed-research contract (separate fund^.. Similarly, 

another .Vjidividual mfght ha^e an appointment in two different ,de- 
" - • ,* . 

partments, both paid from the same fund. This also would r'esult in 
'^^ 

two separate accounts. 

ii4 
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0 . 



... - • . . -x . -. • 

2. The individuaU with the appHDval ofl/tfr^deparlmen^t heac^, distributes 
tlie tgtaj^ FrE appotntme nt vti th^ff each divert account to the various 
released-time activities in>hich he or she is enc^Sged that semes r 
ter. To continue the example above-, the professo^'in electrical 
engineering wouli||| likely to assign all ■(.5) of his activity on the 
organized*research contract to organized rese'arch. On the other 
handi the .5 state-appropriated funds appointment might be "split .4. 
to instruc^h and .1 to administration,^f that professor had 
some approved released-tfliie administrative duties that semester. 
f 3. The PTE assigned to instruction is split further by a computer 

"algorithm- between the various course sections taught by the faculty 
member, where the algorithm is based upon the clock hour? of each * 
section,- independent of the level of the course and the tota^ stu- 
dent semester* credit-hour load of the course^. For exafnple, if the 
professor in electrical engineering taught two course sect'ions that 
semester, one meeting four hours per week and the other ^three hours 
per week, then 4/7 X .4 FTE (and salary dollars) would be assigned 
to the first course and 3/7 X .4 to the second, even i'f one course 
was an undergraduate course and the- other was at the graduate level, 
or if one had 10 students and the other had 50 students. 
,'4, the data-collection system recognizes subsidies for mstructional 

activities. For example, an'academic; administrator may teach- a couffe 
I one semester a year. Rather thain transfer a portion. of that admin- 
istrator's salary to that depaptineq* (account) in the budgetary prO' 
cess* the faculty-activity system will make that transfer via a ' 
subsidy given-subsidy received record, which transfers a portion 
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of tlie person's FTE salary to the -departmellt receiving tHe benefit 
of his or her services. ' ' 

■. . ■ * 

The process described above results in a data base containing a record of FTE 
$aTary for each activity of each academic staff member for each accou nt for 
each semester . It should be noted th.at similar records are created for indi- 
viduals on sabbatical leave, with such leave being defined as an activity*^ For 
the purposes of t,he MRU-IEP project, these records have been combined: to en- 
compass all three semesters. Because of the contents of the data base* there ^ 
was a straightforward means to. map: 

1. Departments to four-digit HEG^S disciplines' via the inventory created 
in step 1 of the MRU-IEP project 

2. Course levels to course levelS'-t-w instructional activities) in step 
2 of MRU-IEP • ' .Mi' ' • ■ ■ , 

3. University of Illinois activities to lEP fictivities on a judgmental 

. .'■,■,* ^ 

basis, given the definitipi'i of each 

4. University of Illinois fund, codes were not changed in step '3 because 
agif'eement had not been reached at that time as to the lEP fund cate- 
gories. However, the University of Illinois fund codes were" k6pt 
Intact and can be mapped to lEP funds later in the project 

/ 

t 

Revisions Required for lEP 

The only revision required for the MRU-IEP project concerned' the treatment of 
academic salaries^. T!he University of Illinois financial and budgetary system 

does not charge bdck fringe benefits or the value of tuition and fee waivers 

/■ ' - ■ ' 

to Individual employees or their departments. Ffather, the real (in the case of . 
fringe benefits) expenditures or foregone income- Imputed expenditures (in the case 



of tuition ano fee waivers) are all recorded in central pool accounts. Thus 
in order to cprrespood to MRU-IEP conventions, it was necessary to revise the 
eaS^i salaries shown in our activity-analysis system to reflect frinqe benefits and 
tuition and fee waivers. The revision was made by mult-iplying the cash salaries 
6y a variety of factors that reflected the employee rank and the fund, since the . 
fringe benefits and waivers differ to some extent depending upon rank or fund. 

Implications/Conclusions 

•It should be noted that the procedures described above would make^it. possible 

to develop distribution percentages for the allocation of expenditures in any 

department that employs academic staff. If is likely that such percentages , , 

will be used only for t>ie basic teaching research public service departments, 

i 

institutes, and centers. Most, 'if no^.all, of the support units will be assigned 
to the lEP activity structure directly, given the primary nature of those units. 

With. the re-latively minor exception of the addition of fringe benefits to cash 
salaries, we were able to University of Illinois activities/salaries to the 
MRU-IEP structure in a reasonable and straightforward manner'. We conclude that 
there is no reason to believe that the 'protocol involved in step 3 of this 

project (for the University of Illinois) required a distortion of our ba^ic 

• 1 " ■ 

academic personnel -activity data. ^ 

■ • •• . 
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. • UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS p 

Protocol Statement 
Step 3 

I. Synopsis of Task 

The purpose of this, task wa^ to ascertain whether faculty activities among 
the MRUs are comparable and to attempt to implement the Personnel Data Module 
(PDM) of lEP as amended for MRUs by (1) determining a reasonable set of - 
MRU faculty actrvTties that can be costed-and (2) using appropriate faculty.- 
activity data available withiH^ each institution to map onto the agreed-upon 
set of faculty activities. 

II.. Synopsis of Institutional Completion of Tdsk ^ 

Ir^or{j|^ to collect personnel data for the PDM, a two-step approach was 

employed. The first step was to collect financial data. These data were 

* . * 

collected for instructional personnel (including teaching assistants and 

' atssistant fnstructors) only, and were collected from an Institutional pay- 

roll data base: This data base was used to ascertain person units (number 

* of months of an- individual's appointment) compensation (salary and fringe 

benefits-fJald out to individuals), and the other information necessary 
' ' ' • 1- ' 

for the FUND records of PDM. . • . 

4' 

^tep 2 was more difficult and invo*lved considerable divergence from 

ft 

M^?U-JEP convention. Rather than using the TASK records and the software 
of PDM to distribute compensation and person prvits among the faculty 
activities, the following approach w^s employed. 



V V. 
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In order to split up ^wT ^ca^efi^ic professional's tingle into the various 
activities specified, b}? the PD^f, --it was necessary ■po usq the Faculty 'Activity 
Analysis (FAA) conducted;, 'in fall of 1974. Every member of the unclassi-- 
f ted staff at Kansas Uni>ert»^ty was asked to detail how many hours a week 
were speat at various activittes (.see left-hand column of table I). The 
individual profile's were sun^jiari zed into a departmental profile, which 
illustrated what percentage of ..time the entire academic staffi spent at 



I 

f 



certain activities,: • , i^. 



^ihce time did' not permit the generation gf a current Faculty Activity. 
.Analysis, the following method was used to tjpdate and validate the fall 1974 
data: A . copy of each department 's' fall 1974 prof1,le was sent to that depart- 

ment's head, along with a letter from the Executive Vice Chancel lov for/the 

• .■' , » • . ■ 

Lawrence' Campus , explaining the, information in the pro,file«and the intend^ed 

^' <^ ' . . ' ^ . " ■ 

uspi of the information. Each department head was asked to, modify, the pro- 

,fi1e to' reflect FY 1976 activities, if any modifications were necessary; 

Otherwise, it would bfe assumed that their profile, had remained unchanged 

since 1974. ^ 



The updated profiles were used to provide the percentage ^distributian among 
faculty activity for each instructional department. - This information was 
then coded onto the TASK records. ' , 

• * . . 

III. OtMer Comments 

Some difficulty arose from the fact that there is not a one-to-one corres- 
pondence between the activities used in the FAA and the activities incor- 
pora ted. into PDM. However, most activities could be mapped from the KU 
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study to the NGHEMS structure- (see table 3A.1). Two m^or problems developed 
fn this mapplhg process. The first regarded a categ#y called Unscheduled 
Teaching {B.l), which includes thesis advising, thesis cormiittee partici.pa- 
tion, and participation in another faculty membel^'s course. This activity 

was mapped into l.l.xxxx.90 in the NCHEMS structure, which created several 
mismatches 'when the Student Data Module (SDM) and)p'DM data were merged, if?? 
resolution of t^se mismatches Is described later. This modification also Kacf 
a tendency to slightly^oyerstate Dc^^toral Student Thesis Dissertation Advising 
(activity 1 .1 ,xxxx.90) '. -The other obtuse activity was Academic Support (D.3), 
which had no analog as far as the NCHEMS structure is concerned. To solve^ 
, this problem, the percentage of time spent In Academic Suppprt (usually quite 
small) was distributki proportionately across all otf]er activities. 

■ V 

The final, stage for implementation of the PDM module invol-ved some "laundry" 
-work to eliminate the mtsmatches mentioned above. A great many of these ^ » 
'occurred because of the assumption -concerning the mapping of unscheduled 
teaching into ,1 .1 .xxxx.'90.* It appears that in some departments* there were 
no doctoral -thesis student credit hours, but that the effort reported at 
that level resulted from a faculty meni)6r adyising doctoral students in 
another depa-rtment, or participating in another faculty meiTt)er's course. 
*ro resolve the mismatches, whenever ^effort was reported but student credit . 
hours (SCH) did not exist, the effort was redistributed p'roportionately to 
course levels where SCH were generated. 

Sabbaticals were handled in the following fashion. Since the generation 
^ of the PDM depended on a departmental profile rather than individual faculty 

records. It was quite Impossible to distribute the time of those faculty 
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on sabbatical to Personal Development (4.8). Instead, the departmental 
profile was applied to all faculty on sabbaticaU and thus Personal 
deyelopment will be somewhat understated. 





Table 3A.1 


• 




KU FACULTY ACTIVITY ANALYSIS- 


PDM 


Part II 


: Scheduled Teaching: 


• 


Sec. A 


UG-LD 


1.1 






1 1 
1 • f 




G-I 


1.1 






1 1 
1 • 1 


B.l 


Unscheduled Teaching 


1.1 


B.3 


Cburse Development 


4.7 


n 7 


HuHt 1 m s ura L 1 un uulics 


*+ . D 


DA 


Committee Participation 


4.6 


C.l 


Creative' Activities 


' 2.3 


C.3 


'Sponsored Research • # 


2.2 


8.2 


Academic Advising; ; 


. 5.3 




f 

Student Activities ' . . 


5.3 


E.2 


*^^*^r^al .Professional Services 


3.2 








E.l 


Extension 


3.3 


C.2 


Professional Development 


4.8 



PDM CROSSOVER 



0.3 



Academic Support--suppressed category and redistributed per- 
' centage assigned in proportion to effort 
devoted to remaining activities. 
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, PURDUE -UNIVERSITY 



Protocol Statement 
Step 3 " 

Purdue University Activity and Assignment Report " . 

"^Purdue's Activity and Assignn^nt {A&A) reports are the medium for collecting 
the types and quantity of effort that individual faculty members are involved 
in during a given operatiTig period. Genesis of , the staff-activity reports began 
in the early thirties, when 'President E. C. Elliott requested sych information from 
his faculty, which numbered about 70. The data gathered were used originally as 
reference, available for answering inquiries from legislators, citizens, and others 
It wasn't until 1952, when the Office of Institutional Studies was established, 
that the service report was used primarily for costing purposes. Since 1952, 
Purdue has prepared annual cost studies, both direct and Indirect, with the 
heart of the studies being the data generated from the staff-acti vity reports. . = 
From a beginning distribution of approxim^ly 70 has grown a system that now 
produces activity reports for more than 6,500 sta'ff a semester. 

Semester reports are generated for every monthly paid staff member from a 
teaching and research department or for any individual who is 'involved in con- 
tact teaching. Staff classifications include faculty ranks; graduate assistants 
both teaching and research; and monthly paid administrative and P^°/^^^^^ staff. 
The reports are issued to all department heads by the Office of Analytical Studies 
(OAS) at the en'd of each semester. Two parts of the four-part form may' be sent 
directly to the faculty member, who reports his activity in terms of average 
hours per week. The department ' head reviews this Information and completes- the 
copy that is forwarded to the dean and OAS, reporting ^nly assigned full-time- 
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equivalent (FTEJ staff for each -appl icable catpory. The individual's copy 
also may be sent b^ck to him with the assigned, FTE entered. Differences be-" 
tween the relative weights of the activities as reported by the faculty and 
the assigned weights as reported by'the departm^t head ideally are explained, 
justified, or ot^jerwise resolved through dialogue, between the' parties. In this 
way, the A&A reports fulfill their central ^reporting function and also may be 
used as a planning and management tool by the departments. 

Input Data to the Personnel Data Nodule (PPM) 

Much of the input data to the PDM was gathered, massaged, aad distributed by 
Purdue's Internal direct -cost system. The Person, Fund, and Task records 
were created in two distribution programs from this system and autbmatical ly 
inputted into the PDM. One program distributes salary dollars and payroll FTE to 
the activities reported by each individual during the fiscal year (on a semester 
:^y semester basis). The output if ile from this program contains one supporting 
-payroll record for each assignment record. This file Is then used to create 
the Person, Task, and Fund records. 



Funding {payroll) Input to the PDM Is created from the University's Staff Bene- 
fits and Payroll Data. Payroll charges for those salaried individuals included 
in the PDM are accumulated each month and organized Into files relating to each 
operating period (semester). From the earnings information available by account, 
FTE staff is" calcul ated and introrporated into the records. There is a total of 
2.500 FTE staff per individual available in a given fiscal year, T.OOO for each 
sepiester and .500 for the sunnier session. For inclusion in the PDM, these 
activity units had to be mul-tiplied by a factor of 4.5 to create man month? 



(person units). ' ^ 
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Compensation records used to create the fund records' encompassed both salaries 
and fringe benefits. In Purdue's PDM, these two components are identified 
separately,. Fringe benefits comprise institutionally paid .premiums for medical 
, insurance, life Insurance., social security, and staff tuition waivers. Staff fee' 
remissions were determined using an average semester fee remit for both resi- 
dent and nonresident students of $590 for the fall and spring semesters and 
$285 for the sxjmmer sessioti. 

Task record^ were created from the aforementioned system on a semester by semester 
basis, ^sks specifically tdentified in the PDM were closely aligned to the 
10 actiyity^tegories on Purdue's report. The only activity not identified 
separately was Course and, Curriculum Development. This activity is included in 
4.6. (Academic Administration). The salary paid to a faculty mejnber while on 
sabbatical was identified with the home department and placed in 4.6, as 
recomnrended by the study group. 

> 

Since Purdue's direct-cost system is used to provide data for the indirect-cost 
study conducted by the Office of Contracts and Grants Business Affairs, it is 
essential that activities reported are dictated by the individual's funding* 
Therefore the person qualifier is an inherent feature that is prepared pj^ior to 
PDM input. For example, -if none of the account numbers in an. individual' s 
funding record wafs a general unrest/icted fund, a "look-up" table was used to 
create Program Classification Structure (PCS) ass1gnn«nts based upon the payroll 
record. "If^an individual's funding was entirely from a sponsored research 
account, a PCS code of 2.2. (Individual or Project Research) was assigned. One • 
departure froni/tH*e MRU-IEP conventions was i/i the treatment of unspbnsored 
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departmental research. Research activity funded from general, unrestricted funds 
is regarded as an instructional program elemerft at Purdue and was .therefore 
crossed to 1.1. (In,struction) rather t-han 2.2. (Individual oc Project Research). 

* ■ * 

Assi'gnment of administrator ranks appearing in the PDM were as follows. 
'.Administrativfe activities relating to' the University activities anrf conducted by 
departmer^t heads were assigned a, PCS code of 6^1. (Executive Management). 
Department-administrative 'activities were assi'gned to 4.6-. (Academic Administra- 
tion). Administrative activities reported by d&ans and administrators from a 
dean's department were also ass4gned to PCS 4.6. 



f 
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' ' STATE UNIVERpnf OF NEW YORK ^J STOflY BROOK 

- Protocol Statement 
^ ■ Step 3 . , ' 

' ■ P ' ■ . ' 

In this module, two significant sets of data were not included. , Ih^e first 

represents the areas in which we lack detail necessary for inclusion -lir MRU7IEP. 

Summer-school curriculum and informal studies are such areas. The second 

area is that pf contributed personnel not included in the Personnel Data Module 

(PDM). Within this area, the unfunded individual teaching was dropped rather 

than costed at some average rate. . The research- funded individual was also not 

costed, due to a' campus polic^y that all our professionals should be encouraged 

to undertake appropriate instructional assignments that do^not detract from their 

performance of. primary duties. Generally, less than five instructional contact 

hours per week is consicjered not to detract from primary research duties. > 

Their Compensa'tion remains lodged in Organized Research rather thaj|» split 

between instruction and research. 



Personnel Data Module (PDM) 

The following details qualify our structure of the PDM. - 

1. fall 1975 and spring 1976 semesters are included. Extended Day student 
work load (Continuing Education--master's level) funded from regular 
state funds is also included. Summer student work load is not included. 
Informal -studies noncredi t-bearing work load is not included. 

2. Instructional tasks (1.1) were assigned to course levels in accordance 
with the Student Data Module (SDN) design. F^ve levels are included. 
Discipline HEGIS codes were assigned also in accordance with the SDM. 
Contact hours (activity units) in instructional tasks taken- from our 
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Course and Section Analyses (CASA) file. All individuals with teaching • 
tasks supported by unrestricted funds are Included in the PDM. 

3. Instructional supportive and •nonihstructionj^l activity units of faculty 
were obtained from the F74-S75 faculty Activi^ Analysis (FAA), as this 
was the most current report available. FAA data were available for 
faculty supported by unrestricted funds (less teaching and graduate 

"-assistants). Additional TASK records for,activities outside of general 
academic instruction Vere generated based on faculty response in terms* of 
percentage of time. If' no response. was receiyed for a particular faculty 
member, a department average was assigned basedvpn his funding departmeot 

4. Health ScTence, faculty with teaching tasks on the General Campus and 
Health Science Center <lis^ pi ines were dro|jped. -General Campus faculty 

" vnth teaching tasks in Health Science Center disciplines 'were dropped. 

5. "Service months were assigneWn the basis of FTE and nu!Ti)er of semesters 
^ taught. FTE was multiplied by 9 months if the /acuity member taught ' 

two semesters and by 4.5 months if he only taught one semester. Teaching 
and research assistants were Initially equated to .25 JTE. This was later 
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Increased to .50 FTE to bring those data into conforjnance with practice 
established by the other pilot universities. The FTE of teaching 
'administrators were njultiplied by 12 months, no^mitter how many semesters 
the administrators taught.' Service months for administrators in instruc- 
tion were later scaled down by the POM programs, since additional ' 
administrative tasks are generated. > v 

6. The state year-end payroll ffle (April 1, 1975 - Marh 31, 1976) was 
used for faculty compensation FUND records. 

7. Fringe benefits of those with instructional tasks are included on inde- 
pendent FUND records. . 

., '.7 • ■ 
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8. Tuition waivers of gr^tl^e assistants with instructional tasks are . 
included as fringe benefitsNJndependent FUND records were generated. 
Waivers are. established in line wl^h the PTE. 

\ * Waiver Fie . • 

1/2 time $ 675 .12/. 13' 

3/4 time 1,015 ' .18/. 19 

Full time 1 ,350 .25 r 

a. mid-point between .in-state and out-of-state tuition charges. 

9. ' Research funded' and unfunded individuals who had teaching tasks were 

dropi^d. Contact hours dropped for fall and spripq numbered 1,215. 

10. Administrators were assigned service months and salary dollars in accor- 

dance with contact hours delivered in instruction. The SUNY costing 

algorithm was used as follows: , , 

Weekly faculty 
contact hours 

(Sum of F-75 and S-76) PPM Treament 

Less than 10 -Tasks dropped; no costs or service moTiths 

: applied to instruction ♦ 

10 to 15.99 25 pertent of salary and three service 

. months applied to instruction 

16 to 23.99 50 percest^ of salary and six service nronths 

appl ied t(f instruction 

■ 24 or mo^e 100 percent of salary and twelve service 

^ months applied to instruction 

The balance 6f administrators ' salaries was maintained in the administrative 

funding account. This split was accomplished by generating additional 

TASK records for administrators who taught. 

n. Sabbaticals— Instructional teaching tasks, for a faculty member were 

dropped from the'^ PDM for the term in which he was on sabbatical leave. 

Those on sabbatical for the ac^Kiemic year were cissigned nine service months 
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, in activity task 4^.8. The salary assigned to the 4.8 task was half the 
^ regular annual salary. Those on- sabbatical for one term (fall or 
spring) were assigned 4.5 service months in activity task 4.8. The 
salary assigned to the 4.8 task was half the regular annual salary. ,Jhe 
balance c^f salary ^nd service months was assigned to teaching tasks in 

A - ■ 

the other semester. This was accpmp]ished by using qualified FUND and 
TASK 'records , • • 
12. Compensation and person units were distributed within the ^.DM software 
in accordance with activity upits {contact hours) reported in CASA and 
FAA. ♦ 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Prptocol Statement 
. Step 3 



1 , Personm 



data were extracted from our FacuHy Activity Analysis (FAA) • 
system; (I^Reporting to this system are academic faculty, research faculty, 
administrators of academic departfnents, 'teaching assistants and research 
assistants. The response -rate is about 95 percent. 
2. Compensation reported was just three times monthly salary; no fringe benefits or 

tuition waivers v« re included^ 
'i.. Person units were calculated as 3 (percent FTE)/100. The percent FTE comes from 
the _payron system. 

Activity units used were simply percentage of time as reported to the FAA 
system. 

FUND data were extracted from the FAA, which had extracted it from the ' 
payroll system. 

TASK data came from the FAA. . ' 

7. FAA data are collected and reviewed by each academic department. How much 
review 4nd by whom varies. 

8. Compensation and person units were distributed to activities via the PDM. 

9. Person qualification was used. . . 

10. Persons on sabbatical- are cod^d with activity code 511 (leave), which in turn 
Is assigned to activity center 4.8. Compensation reported is their leave 
salary. Person units are reduced in the same proportion as salary. 

11. Research and academic administration are reponed in the FAA. 
Academic administration was assigned to activity center 4.6. 



4. 



5. 



6. 
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Research was split between'acts vity centers^2.2 ancf 2.3. That portion 



funded by the state was coded as 2.2, the rest as 2.3. ^ 
•^f^'^The grand totals of person units- (person months), compensation, and averane 

monthly salary were checked for reasonableness. 

#■ ■ 
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A . ^ / STEP 4 . , . 

TOPIC: • ' . fross-check for errors between facul ty-acti vUy 

data and student-enrollment data. , 



OBJECTIVE: To determine that the disciplines and course 

' "levels taught by the faculty are identical to ' 
the disctplines and course levels in which the: s 
students are enrolled and to visually inspect 
. , ^ faculty and student data for errors, inconsis- 

tencies, and improbable data. 

GENERAL I EP PROCEDURES: In order to relate the faculty-a.cti.vity,' data to 
- . the student-enrolln^nt data, both sets of data 

must b^ coded to^he identical activity structure 
Frequently, mismatches- among disciplines and • 
course levels occur. The purpose of this step is 
to Vesolve any significant mismatches between 
' the two -data sets before proceeding with the 
analysis. 

ADDITrONAL MRU None. 

PROCEDURES . ' \ 

i 

COLLECTION TIME PERIODf No new data were collected in this step. The 
^ - ■ HJatching of the two data sets is an 'iterative 

. process that proceeded simultaneously with the 

collection of the faculty data in step 3. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE DATA: The analysis of the data was done\by visually 
' ■ • examining a lifting of the facuUy'>and student 

:' , data by four^diglt HEGIS codes and eourse level to 

identify any number Of possible: 'inconsistencies. 

it 

Table 4.1 lists th^flumber of ^potential problems 

for each instituti-on. Basically, eeyih^listing * • 

•v. 

was checked'by looking down-columns for mismatches 
f. or unlikely data. Also, occurrences of less. 

'than 50 credit hours, very high credit-hour/ 
service-TOnth ratios, and service months less ■ 
than 1.0 were recorded for double-checking by the. 
institutibn. When credit hours br service 
months are very ll)w, or when the faculty and 



TABLE 4.1 •»>.• 
SUMMAPy OF POTENTIAL PROBLEMS IN FACULTY AND STUDENT DATA 



_ _ — . ■ 


CU ' 


IL 


KU 


PU 


SB 


1. Number of occurrences of salary with no SCH 


6 


12 


0 


3 


10 


?. Number of occurrences of SCH with no salary 


8 


6 


17 


8 




3. Number of SCH < 50 hours {e?«clud1ng -.90} 


S 


28 


20 


14 


9 


4. Nunibpr of Center ID errors (1n 1.1 only) , 


0 


2 i 


0 


2 


3 


5, Number of productivity, ratios over 1.000 (combined 
with low person units and SCH) 




# 

5 




0 


4 


ft. Number of person units < 1 


6 


17 




1 


7 


7. Number of salary errors 


0 


11 




0 


0 


Total nunber of lines with one or more of the seven 
problem types listed above^ 


24 


61 


36 


27 


29 


Total disciplines and course levels 


22B 


573 


270 


424 


189 


Problem rate 


10. 5X 


10. 6t 


13.3% 


6.4r» 


"15.3". 



Ws not subtotal from figures above, because %om lines contain multiple problem types. 




data are from different terms or years, small 
errors can become magnified, and results (parti- 
cularl^ ratios) can be^badly distorted. 

« 

Also calculated at the bottom .of table 4.1 is 
a •"problem rate" for each. instituticwT calculated 
by dividing the number of potential inconsis- • 

4 

* 

tencies by the total of all disciplines and 
course levels for each Institution. This problem ^ 
rate ranged from 6.4 percent at Purdue to 15.3 
percent at. Stony Brook, averaging 9.9 percent for 
all institutions' in the pilot test. Thus about 1 
of every 10 discipline/cou/se levels contained a 
potential problem or error. Wliil-e this may seem 
"like a large occurrence of prioblem areas, most 
, of them were readily explainable when examined by 
the institutional representatives. For example, 
the type 1 error, salary but no student credit 
hour (SCH)j occurred in disciplines where a facul^ 
member was assigned, but studfentS' were registered with 
a course prefix that indicated a different discipline. 
Likewise the type 2 error, SCH but no salary, was often 
^the result of a university not recognizing the 
cost of faculty salaries, for example, in military 
science. Type 3 errors (SCH < 50 hours) occurred 
in the event of extremely small discipline or 
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course-i%el offerings. High productivity \ 
ratios (tyoe 5 error) were often the result of 
extremely 'low person units ftype 6 error). 

Institutions were instructed to examine each potential 

problem ar^ and make a correction to the data 

'V. 

"Set where necessary. As a result of this step, 
many of the institutions generated new student 
and/or faculty iJata sets before moving on to 
the next step in\he pilot test. 



The visual inspection bf the credit hours, 
compensation, person units^, and productivity 
-ratios for each discipline 4nd course level 
showed that errors or problems In combining 
the faculty and student- data sets ,yv,ere very 
coiiBTion, although not necessarily serious in 
terms of absolute magnitudes. Insti tCitions' , ^ 
need to be alerted to this fact and be prepared 
to spend some staff time locating an^ resolving 
mismatches, inconsistencies, and errors. It 
would be helpful if the lEP software automatically 
edited and summarized the data in the same way 
that the, visual edit was done here. Suggested 
editing rules are those for which errors or 
problems were ^etorded in the list in table 4.1. . 
One large source of e>*'ror in the data examined 
here was the use of current student data with 
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faculty ^activity flcita from fonner years. It ' 
■ * 

is recommended that institutions, if at all 
possibte, use faculty and "student data frdffi 
the same terms and years. If it is necessary v 
to use the two data sets from different years, 
then prpblems will continue to^arise 1n two 
instances: (1) where a very low credit hour Is. 
paired with a i»elative1y high compensation 
figure (which wilT inflate-<jnit costs) and 
vice versa and (2) where no cre'^s were 
produced but .compensation dollars have 
been allocated to the course level and vice 
versa. 



STUDY GROUP • . ' Step 4 was basically desiglned as a technical 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

step to match the consistency of the student 
and faculty files at each of the indiv,idu^ 
/ institutions. This was done, and a.number^of 

/ inconsistencies were found and pointed put to 

- ^ the institutional representatives. Most of the 
errors were discovered to be oversights on 
their part or occurrences ffir which there was 
^ an acceptable explanation. For instance, in 

t 

most cases, Military Science (1800) produced 
a mismatch bety^een student credit hours and faculty 
service months, because th6 faculty time was 
i for the most part "donated", by the armed 



services and therefore the -compensation and ' 
service months were not^ recprdfed in the Institu- 
tional records. Even though the problem rates were 
relatively high, (6.4' percent to 15.3 percent), - » 
the institutions felt the types and magni'tude of 
the errors Were minimal and could easily be 
corrected. The study group recommends, however, 
^*tt»a± a reconciliation of student and faculty, data, 
be performed before introducing the e)^penditure 
data into the analysis. 

The data exainined here, while diverse, appeared 
sufficiently consistent and reasonable that ■ 
proceeding with this test of information exchange 
among 'major research universities seemed appropriate 
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STEP 5 



TOPIC: . Collection and analysis of institutional expenditure 

4 

data and production of modified direct cost data. 



OBJECTIVE: - To aid the institutions- in crossing over their current 

funds expenditure -data to the lEP activity structure 

t 

and to analyze the results fior consister\cy and 



completeness. 

GEI^ERAL lEP (PROCEDURES: The general lEP procedures are discussed on' pages 

, 2.14-2.42 of Technical Report 65 (2nd edition). 
The general procedures do not attempt to distinpuish 
among sources of funds, nor do they attempt to main- 
tain separate object of expenditure categories. ^ 



i 



ADDITIONAL MRU One of the originaT'charges to the MRU study group 



PROCEDURES: ^ 



was to attempt to differentiate costs by source 

of funds. Consequently, the pilot-test group 

agreed to codify their expenditures data into 

four categories of current funds: 

• General Funds (GEN)--Primarny unrestricted 
funds arisiiig from state appropriations and 
student tuition income. 

{ 

t Restricted Fuhds (RES}--Primarily gifts, 
grants, and contracts that are restricted 
by the funding agency or granter. " 



4. The University of Washington data were added to the analysis at this 
point In^the pilot test. 

^ ' ^ IIS 
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• Indirect Cost Recovery (ICR)''--The indlrect- 

• cost- portion- t)f grants artd contracts., 

t Auxiliary Funds (AUX) --Funds generated from 
services provided to students, faculty, or 
staff for which a fee is charged that is 
directly rejate'd to but not necessarily equal 
to the cost of the service. Auxiliar-y enter- 
prises are essential elements in.s'upport of the 
educational • program and conceptually should be, 
regarded as self-supporting. ^Examples of 
auxiliary enterprises typically include^housing 
antl food services ,\col lege uPiions, college 
stores, faculty clubs, recreational facilities, 
and frequently, intercollegiate athletics. 



In addition, each university classified its current^ 
funds expenditures into on'e of the following object- 
of-expenditure categories: 

• Academic Salaries {ACAD.SAL) -The gross 
salaries (exclusive of any fringe benefits) 
paid to employees holding an academic 
appointment. This category includes graduate 
assistants, postdoctoral students, as well 

.as those individuals holding temporary or 
part-time appointments. 

• Academic Fringe Benefits (ACAD. FRG)— The . 
fringe, benefits paid to the academic staff. 
Fringe benefits typically include expenditures 
for: 

. - Social security \' 

- Retirement 

- Medical insurance 

- Life insurance 

- Disability insurance 

- Unemployment compensation 

- Workmen's compensation 

- Other benefits such as fee remissions 
and scholarships for staff and staff 
dependents 

i - . . 



• Noftacadeniit;.,salaries (STAF.SAL-^-The .gross'. 
saTaries^'fexclusI ve af any fringe benefits.) 
paid to efnpldyees iTO_t holding an academic--^ - 
appointment^ This category includes salaries 
paid to managerial and technical support 

■ staff, cleric^fand service staff, and wor^ 
study- students (both the institution's 20 
perceot portion as well as the federal 
government's con tnibuti on of &0 percent) , ^ 

• Nonacademic Fringe Benefits (STAF.FRG)— 
The' fringe benefits paid to the nonacademic 
'staff. (See above^ list for/typlcal fringe-' 

• : benefit expenditures.) . 

• Supplies and Expenses (S&E, EXP) — Include the. 
.'following types of current-funds .expenditures: 

Travel . - ■ 

Telephone ' - . • 

Honoraria 

Association dues 

Purchased publ i cations (nonlibrary and 
subscription) . * 

Mailing exjsfenses ' > ' ' 

General offi ce and instructional suppli'es" 
Office equipment 

Instruction'al or educational equipmerm. 
(capital and noncapital items budgeteW on . 
a recurring basis, incTuding repair) 

■ Expenditure items not appearing on ttiis list, 
such as utilities., should appear initially as a 
cost in a support-activity center. ^ 



Table 5.1 was later added to clarify^ which 
expenditures were 'to be considered a direct cost 
of the user department cind which were to be 
classifiedMnitially in a support account. 



TABtl 5.1 

RECOMMENDED TREATMENT FOR SELECTED OBJECTS OF EXPENDITURE 



1. Oblect of Expenditure 


Direct 
cost 


Support 
uost tenicr 
— — — ^ — — 


Academic Computing Support 


J 
i 




A<bninistrative Computing 




0. i 


Hall— Postage 


J ' 
r 


* ; *^ 


Mail— Personnel 
Motor Pool 


/ 




Physical Plant— Dept. Request 






f^hysical Plant--Janitorial 




6.& 


Physical Plant— Major Repair 




6.5 


Printing, Copying 






Rental of Building and Etjuipment 


/ 




Securl ty 




■6.4 


Telephone— Installation 
Telephone— Tolls 


/ 




✓ 




TeUphone- -Service 




6.4 


Travel 






Utilities— Auxiliary ^ 






Utilities 
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COLLECTION TIME PERIOD: Approximately, nine months were anowed for 

the entire direct-cost phase of the cost study 

This included collecting expenditure data from 

* ,■ " ' 

the institution!, checking it for consistency 

, ,,\^and completeness, running the initial set of 

allocations, and producing the direct-cost 

t. reports. ' ^ 
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ANALYSIS OF THE DATA: 



As in earlier steps, each institution was 
asked to submit a protocol statement explaining how 
the lEP procedures were Implemented on their campus. 
In addition, each institution was asked to prepare a 
statement reconciling their total current funds expen- 
ditures as recorded in their financial statements 
to those expenditures reported in the MRU-IEP cost 
study. Table 5.2 is an example of the reconciliation 
statement prepared by Purdue University. These 
reconciliation and protocol statements were analyzed 
to pinpoint differences or inconsistencies amonp the 
six univer^ities^^t mi^ht have occurred during 
this implementation step... Table 5.3 records those 
differences that were evident from the institutional 
statements and from discussions, wi th study-group 
members. * 



TABLE 5,2 



A. 



C. 



PURDUE UTi^VERSITY 
197S-76 MRU Cost Study 
Reconciliation 



Campus-, West Lafayette 
L Financial Report Expenditures 
11. Expenditure Adjustments^ 



Fee Retnissions 

1. Staff and Graduate Assistants 
Z. Institutional and Statutory 

Total Fee Remissions 
I^uted Fringe Benefits 
Transfers 

Regfonal Cantpus Adniln. (23 Fund) 
£11»ft1f1at1on „ 



Unrestricted 

Funfd 

91,985.150 



1 ,434,781' 
5.783,659 
2.653,376 
2.425,725 



ICR 



Iftdlrtct Cost i^ecovtry 

Subtotal - EuptndUurt Adjustinents 



. (20.786) 
(6. S2333 4) 
4 i018,i4a 



March *78 



Restricted 

fund 



Auxiliary 
Fund 



Total 
All Funds 



51.826.472 23,130.936 166,942,558 



5,783,559 
2,653,3?6 

5.746,967 



(1.077.454) 4,398,696 



6^2 3,534. 
g>^823,534 



(20.786) 
-0- 



(1 ,077,454) 4J98.fi96 



III. Oross Adjusted Financial Report Expenditure 96.003,590 6,8?3,S34 S O, 749,0 18 27^529^ 



14,1^1,216 
181,105,774 



U2 
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INSTITUTIOHAL OlFftRLNCES IN COUt'CT INfJ fXPENrjinmE DATA 
SU!#WRinO FROM INSTITUTIONAL PnOTOCOl^ SI ATEHf NTS ' 



Procedure 



TreatTient of Indirect 
^'j'A reco«ry (ICR) 



|rp'itt<l frln<je bem!fUs 



Tui t ion >«aivers as 



£ ) 1 Mf>dt?ioft of interfund 
or tnterctepartment*! 
transfers 



Allocattoa of central 



professions- 



» Stu'l^nt hospital 
j g^pen^jitures 

^ riDi^-^U'^n 'jr^nt^ for 



Colorado 



Distributed pro rata 
according to 1975-76 
IC« cost study 

Adju'.^tliOfits mode to 
inc1t>of IS direct costs 
based on usage periods 



Wjustwents i»ade for 
frlnn*? benefits paiid by 
state 

Resident tnd nonresi- 
dent tuition waivers 
Inrlifded at the average 
rate 

Inter?und transfers were 
el Imlnated 



yes. Nsed on gross 
rpr|inmil raiTif>n<;f>s 



campus and thprefere 



fiec orded as Auxiliary 
Funds 

pBCOt'd^d as Restricted 
Funds 

Prluwrily recorded as 



Drf;aniied activities 

related to instruction ^s&uxi Hary Funds 
and rff%^srch J ^ 



Illinois 



Budtjeted independently 
of freqotiatcd SCR 
fonmila 

Rfconif'd as di H»ct 
exppr^rtf tiirf^s in the 
accounting records; no 
amortisation of equip- 
Rjent 

Adjustments made for 
frinqp benefits paid by 

state 

Resident portion 
included; nonresident 
portion not recoc^i^ed 
as cost 

Financial reports were 
prepared at net; no 
adjustments were 
necessary 

fes , based on gross 

C'XjiL'Mfli luru'^ Utu 
rpqinnf^l r?iiii>{jsf»s ; 
uni vers Uywide 

excluded . 

cafTipus and therefore 



Recorded as Auxiliary 

Funds 

Recorded *s Restricted 
Funds 

Recorded as Auxiliary 
Funds 



Kansas 



Budqeted intJependently 
of negotiated ICR 
formila 

Recorded as direct 
expenditures in the 
accounting records; 
equipn>ent is leased 



No'adjustinent was 
necessary 



Resident portion 
inclufi^d; nonresident 
portion not recpqnijed 
as cost '\ 

Financial reports weVe 
prepared at oet; no 
adjustments were ^ 
necessary 

Yes, most university- , 
wiUt' funLllsjns were 
already allocated as a 
part of the operitinq 
hu/1'H't 



Orq.ini/f>d as a <;np,ir<ito 
campus' and , therefore . 

exc I Lid L'd 



Recorded as Auxiliary 
Funds 

Recorded as Restricted 
Funds 

Not appl Icable , 



Purdue 



Distributed tn same 
manner as indirect costs 
were cjenerated ^ 

Recorded as direct 
expenditures In the 
accountinfj records; 
equipn^nt is leased 



Adjustfoents fnade for 
fringe benefits paid by 
state 

Resident and nonresi- 
dent' tul lion wai vers 
Included at the averaqe 
rate 

Financial rc^ports were 
prepared at fiet; no 
adju5ti!)ents were made 
for interfund transfers 

Yes, based on gross 
exfj«?idl turrs of the 
reqional campuses 



Hot ripplirahle 



Recorded as Auxiliary 

Funds 

Rpcorded as Restricted 

Funds 

Recorded as Restricted 
Funds 



Stony BrooK 



1 n^ ton 



Distributed In sanse 
manner as indirect costs 
were generated 

Adjustments f«de to 
include as direct costs 
based on usage records 



Adjustments made, for 
frinqe benefits paid by 
state 

Resident and nonresi- 
dent tuition waivers 
Included at the a^^^iraQe 
rate 

Interfufid transfers were 
el Imlnated 



Yes, a pro rota portion 

tlve expenditures was 
Inc^uUt'd 



Ad in*i tniimit^ m(\n to 
clude health-science- 
center costs from cost 
Study 



Ri»cnrded as Restricted 

Funds 

Recorded as {General 
>unds ^ 



Did not att--rt to ^re3^ 

out IC^ f;»" ^ . 'M, ^ 

with ftenn^a' ^unrls 

Recorded .is diroct fx; ''^- 
dltures in *.he acco»jr ; ; 
records; no a ortwation 
of equip^'en* 



No adjustrie'it was 
necessary ^ 



Resident an i non- 
resident tu:t Ion Ivors 
Included at the aver^ce 
rate 

Financial reports we^"* 
prepared at neti no 
adjustrents were 
necessary 

Not applicable 



Inc lii«1rd in c^^^t St j^fV 



?/3 General Funds 
1/3 Auxiliai-y Funds 

Recorded as Restricted 
Funds 

Recorded as General 
Funds 
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The pilot-test group decided it would be necessary to 
perform a series of preliminary allocations at the 
departmental level before direct costs could be 
compared arrrang the six universities'. The grQup 
felt these preliminary allocations were necessary 
to partially offset the differences arising out of • 
step 3--the collection o-f the 'faculty-activity data. 
Six different instruments were used to collect the 
faculty data.. Some of them were JLce comprehen- 
sfve than others in the type of^lvities surveyed*. 
This had the net effect of drawing' dollars out of 
instruction into cost centers, that might be termed 
instruction -related activities. These included 
such activities as • Departmental Research ,/ 
(2.3), Academic Administration {4.6), Course and 
Curriculum Development (4.7), Professional Develop- 
men^^4A.8) aod Academic Advising/Counseling (1.9). 
The following'table illustrates the magnitude of 
these instruction-related a.ctivities for the six 
pi lot -test institutions. 

The allocations were made according to the following 

decision rules. , 

f Academic Advising/Counseling (1 .9) --Al locate 
to all activity centers within 1.1 Instruction 
(excluding doctoral dissertation) by four-digit 
HEGIS and course level on the basis of student 
credit. hours. 



■% 



TABLE 5.4 

ONMOOIFIED DIRECT COSTS OF 

INSTRUCTION-RELATED ACTIVITIES- 

(In Thousands of Dollars aod as 
Percentages of Total Direct Costs) 

/ 



Instruction- 
related Activity 


1^ 

Colorado 


Illinois 


Kansas 


Purdue 


Stony 
Brook 


Washington 

^ 


Academic Advising/ 
Counseling 




$1 ,038 
0.4% 




$3,597 

2, 2% 




$12,708 


Oepart^ntai 
. Research (2,3) < 


$3,11.6 
6,2% 


$6,226 


$3,203 
4, 0* 


$2,295 
'1.4% 


$3,321 
5,2%* 


$16,707 


Academic Admin- 
istration (4.6) 


$5,518 


$14,327 
$.0% 


$4,660 
' $.?% 


$10,123 


$S,826 
9.0% 


$20,295 


Course and Curric- 
ulum Development (4,7) 


% 938 

2,0% 




$1,141 
1.6% 






$4,358 


, Professional 
Development (4,8) 


$lv86fi 

7,9% 


$4,387 
1.8% 


$2,431 
3.S% 


. $2,362 
2,B% 


$1 ,404 


$3,569 
• 1.6% 



«Omy the t&p^mnu} .dnilnistratlon was alTocated at this point In the cost study. 



Course ancT Curriculum Development (4.7)- - 
Allocate to all activity centers within 1 .1 
Instruction (excluding doctoral disseration) 
by four-digit HEGIS and course level on the 
basis of faculty person units. 



• Departmental ,.Research (2.3) 
activity centers within l.i 



—Allocate to all 
ty centers within 1 .T Instruction (except) 
lower-division course level) by four-digit 
HEGIS discipline and within fund group. The 
basis for the ial location is faculty salaries 
(which include T.A. salaries in this cost 
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Study). Lower-division instruction was excluded 
from the anocatton base, because much of the 
lower-division instruction at MRUs is-performed 
by teaching assistants who typically are not 
engaged in departmental research; hence the 
cost of df^partmental research should not be 
attributable to their efforts. 

• Prof es s 1 ona^Devel opment ( 4 . 8 ) - -Al 1 oca te to 
Instruction-^ Research, and'Publ ic Service by 
four-diqit H€GIS on the basis of faculty 
salaries within each fund group. 

• Academic Administration (4. 61 --A1 locate only 
the four-digit HEGIS (departirental ) Academic 

• Administration to Instruction, Research, ancf 
Public Service by total direct costs within 
each fund group. Exception: ICR and RES. 
ACAD. .ADMIN, costs were allocated on the sum 
of ICR and RES. 1.0, 2.0, and 3.0. The re- 
mainder of the 4.6 dollars were allocated 
in a later step. 

In addition, the following guidelines were established 

for making the recoironended allocations. 

• T iming of Al locat 1ons--These allocations were 
made after the crossover of expenditure data 
(step 5) but prior to the calculation of 
direct unit costs (step 5). This allowed the 
group to examine the distribution of expendi- 
tures as designated by the 'indi vi dual institutions 
but at the same tinre created a more consistent 
data base before direct unit costs were cal- 
culated. 

• Sequence of Anocations --These allocations were 
made independently of each otherj that is, 
they were not made in a step-down fashion. The 
co^ts of performing sequential allocations for 
this particular set <5f allocations appeared to 
outweigh any gain in the precision of the data 
that might have resulted from a two- or three- ■ 
step allocation process. 

• Level of Data Aggrega tion --The allQ'C.ations were 
made at t'He four-HTgTt HEGIS level The data 
were later summarized at the two-digit HEGIS 
level, for display and analysis purposes. 
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^ * ♦ 

• Tenn'inology- ^tpictly speaking, once the 
jllocatiojT process had begun, we were no 
' ' ^longer 'discussing "direct costs," as costs 
were no "lonqer directly assigned to a final 
cost objective. In subsequent steps* they 
wil'l be referred to as modified direct costs . 

i 

The first step in tfie analytical process was to produce 
a report for each institutiofi displaying its fis(4v 
year expenditures in' Program Classification Struc- 
ture (PCS) format by fund aroup (Exhibit 5A) . 
The first column jjepresents the total unmodified 
.direct costs for each activity center; the second • 
column contains the gene°^al funds .dollars, the third 
column the auxiliary funds, the fourtfi column the 
restricted' funds, and the fifth, column the- indirect- 
cost-recovery funds. The sixth column 1s 'basically 
a control-total against which to check the firs.t 

J 

colulnn. Th^ percentages in this. report are based on 
columnar totals. It should be noted that this report 
truncates the activity center listing after 6.9\ 
This was done so that the percentages could be based 
on a common set of activities for all institutions. 
Those activity centers beyond 6.9 are not true 
activity centers but rather holding accounts for 
reconciliation purposes. For the most part, these 
additional activity centers (7.1 through 9'. 9) can 
be ignored for the remainder of the study. 
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The second step in the analysis was to perform the \ 
series of departmental allocations outlined earlier 
to arrive at modified direct costs. A 'report . 
(exhibit 5B) was produced for each institution 
displaying the amount of unmodified direct costs 
(prior to allocations), the amount of modified direct 
costs (after allocations), the amount allocatetl'j^the 
difference between columns I and 2),' and the 
percent difference based on ^he'' unmodified direct 
costs, Table 5.5 illustrates the effect of these 
departmental allocations on the primary programs ^of * 
each of the pilot institutions. The important thing 
to be learned from this table is that large amouri1:s ' 
of dollars were shifted from the support areas 
(primarily academic support and departmental research) ' 
Into the primary programs of the institution. General 
Academic Instruction (1.1) received most of these 
departTOntal support dollars ranging from $7.3 million 
for Stony Brook to $43.5 million for Washington. This 
had the effect of increas-ing the direct instructional 
costs by Increments ranging from 28.9 percent at ininois 
to 134 percent at Washington. This wide range can be 
attributed in part to the differing FAA survey 
techniques employed at the pilot institutions (see 
step 3). Illinois and Purdue used primarily an 
assignment technique^that tended to restrict 
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' K,' TABLE 5.5 

AMOUNT AND PERCENT INCREASE OV PRIMARY ACTIVITY 
CENTERS AS A RESULT OF DEPARTMENTAL" ALLOCATIONS 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 



PCS Activity Center 


Colorado 


Illinois 


Kansas 


Purdue 


Stony 
Brook 


Washington 


General Academl-o 
instruction (1.1) 

V 


$9,327 
48.0% 


$15,951 
28.9% 


$10,658 
SB. 7% 


$15,626 
38.?% 


$7,323 
51.4% 


$43,580 
134.1% 


Connunity Education (1.3) 




$ 54 

U,0% 










• Insti tutes/Research 
Centers (2.1) 


$ 335 
4.4% 


% 2,453 

8.0% 


$ 633 

. 13.2% 


$ 1,081 
8. 1% 


$.1,476 

1^5. e% ■, 




Individual Project 
Research (2.2) 




$ 2,179 
8.8% 


% 221 
. 4.5% 


$ 1,017 
4.1% 


$ 755 
8.6% 


$ 8.853 
- 16.5% 


Patlentt Services (3.1) 




$ 129 
16.2% 










Community Services (3.2) 


■ $• 490 
9,t% 


$ 2,581 
114,8% 


$ • 12 

• -.0.?% 




$ *326 
23.6% 




Cooperative Extension 
Services (5. 3) 




$ 516 
3,2% 


\ 








Public Broadcasting (3,4) 

t 




$ 99 

43,3% 
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the amount of faculty compensation reported in the 
academic support areas. The other four institutions 
"used a sel f- reporting technique that had the opposite 
effect. The study group felt that this series of 
allocations was necessary to tring the pilot-test 
1 restitutions into a common base from which to proteed 
with the cost study. .. . 

Next, a'-' report was produced for each institution 
that displayed the. modified direct cost in PCS 
format by fund group (exhibit 5G). Here the funds 
are arranged in a slightly different order than they 
were for unmodified direct costs. The first column 
displays the total direct cost for each activity 
center; the. second column displays the direct costs 
found in the generjl funds; the third column' contains • 
the indirect-cost-recovery funds; the fourth column 
'ls a subtotal of the general and ICR f unds ; 'the fifth 
column contains the restricted fufl.ds, and the sixth 
column the auxiliary^funds. . The pi Jot -test group 
decided to subtotal the general and ICR funds, because 
institutional practice varied with respect to treatment 
of ICR ffjfWfT' While all institutions recognized ICR 
funds as a separate source of revenue, only two 
(Illinois and Kansas) budgeted and reported* 
expenditures of ICR funds as separate from their general 

, appV'Opriated funds. The other pilot-test institutions 
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prorated their ICR funds to the academic and support 
jff^ ' units that generated the indirect costs according to 

their negotiated formulas. Because two different 
methods were used for attributing ICR funds to academic 
aujd support unit's, it was decid^J^hat a more valid 
comparison could be made by exaftiii^lng the subtotal 
of general and ICR funds. 

'STUDY GROUP 1. Departmental allocations . Because of the lack of 

RECO«NDATIONS: . ,n ^. 

• consistent FAA tlata, a series of allocations was ^ 

' * • made at the departmental level for Academic 

Advising/Counseling (1.9), Course and C\irriculum 

Development (4.f) , Departmental Research (2.3),- 

Professional Development (4.8), and 'Acadetnic 

Administration (4.6). Tlie pilot- test group and 

staff found* these departmental allocations to be 

time consuming. and costly. Ntost of these all oca- • 

, . tions could have been avoided if a laore tightly . 

structured faculty-activity analysis with common ^ 

categories and a common reporting method had been 

♦ . 

adopted for all institutions at- the beginning 
of the cost study. In the absence of a uniform FAA, 
some departmental allocations will continue to be 
necessary to compensate for the differences in 
survey techniques among participating institutions. 
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Reconcniation of cost-studv data to financial 
statements . Each institution was asked to 
reconcile its expenditure data submitted in 
step 5 to its published financial staterrtents. ' 
This reconciliation process w^s important for 
two r?asor\s. First,' it gave ttie data collector 
- the assurance "that all expenditure items were 
accounted for in the cost study, Second, the 

reconciliation statements were the bisis for 
determining. whether certain expenditures and 
transfers ha^d been handled in a' consistent 
manner. The stwdy group found tHe reconciliation 
, statements to be an essential part of the MRU 

♦ 

cost study and strongly recoranends theirtip 
in any future cost studies. ; 

Source of funds . One of the criticisms of the 

original lEP cost study was that it did not • 

recognize costs by source of funds." The MRU 

J 

study attempted to correct this deficiency. 
All expenditure items were separated during 
the account crossover into four fund groups: 
general funds, indirec,t-cost-recovery funds, 
•restricted funds, and auxiliary funds. The - 
study >group found that In four of the Institutions 
the expenditures made from ICR funds were not 
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separately budgeted and' reported. While the schools 
could identify the ICS funds in total, they had ji6 
separate expenditure-fund code to identify th^m,. 
and hence the expenditures were co-mingled with 
general fund expenditures. The manner in which 
they were broken out for this cost study was to 

f 

separate from general funds amounts equal to thq. 
'IpR totals and allocate those amounts to the 
academic and support departments in roughly ihe 
same proportions as they were generated. For this 
reason, ICR and general funds were combined for 
this set of displays but will be maintained as 
separate fund groups throughout the remainder of 
the study. 

Object of expenditure . j(nother criticism of the 
original lEF^ cost study is that it did not distin- 
guish among objects of expenditure, The MRU cost 
study recognized five expenditure categories: 

academic salaries, nonacademic salaries, academic 
fringe benefits, nonacademic fringe benefits,' 

and supplies and services. A sixth object for 
graduate-student salaries is recommended if this 
studyis replicated. While it la recognized 
that these objects of expenditure> are important " 
for explanatory purposes, it became Intreasingly 
cumbersome and expensive to carry this amount of 
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detail through discipline ynit costing, program 
unit costing and full costing. Therefore the study 
group reluctantly collapsed object -of -expenditure 
data into a single total for the remainder of the 
cost study. However, the pilot institutions still 
belifeve that object-of-expendi ture data are useful 
. in understanding differences among unitjsts, and 



such data stl^ld be available if practical. 



CONCLUSION: Through the series of departmental allocations to 

correct for the disstmilar faculty- activity data 
^ and through the careful analysis of each school 's 

expenditure data and reconciliatibn of those data 
to the institution's financial statements, the 
pilot-t§st group felt reasonably confident' that 
they could proceed with the remainder of the 
study. • " 



EXHIBIT 5A 



JH^HOpiriCO OlOfCT C05tS IIP^ THOUSANDS Of «t 
PCS FU^O 



TOT 

Pgt3C^»}f ••••if*. 
PCS 

INS^J'UCTION 

f»CS« 

; 1*1 OEM !w*;t. 
^'FprENT 

pfprrNT,*.,, 

l,H STUDENT /AD^'VNO 

SPffNT, »•*••••• •• 

PCS 

PFsrrr^T.,, 

^•?.I^0IV/P*?OJ.,«^ 
PE^^CfNT, 

P.€Prf IMT,.,, 

^♦^•# 

^^^fi NT**^. 

PCS I 

3.P PU«LIC SF^^VfCE 
PFPTNfi*. 

pfp^f^^T^,... •;..•• 

PF»i"F'a. 

FCPCcNT.,.. 

Pf ^CtiNT • «•#•••••• 

PCS 

. L19»A«IFS 

f PEPCfNT • 

^•? l^iiSf U^/OACLFPy 
Pr»C£NT, • 



TOT*k I 

U^MHOOIFIFD ^ I 

DIRECT' cast 1 

100.01 

I 

' I 

23.^1 
<ilTI 

1.03^1 
.^1 



FUNDS 



AUXILIARY 
' FUNDS 



100.01 
I 
I 

I 
I 

39.01. 
<iO<il 
.31 
9691 

.7r 

I 
I 

^•?^3I 

Ot 

• Oi 

I 
I 

01 
.01 

1 •?! 

* U<»l 

• H 

> 
I 

e>»3^«?i 

J 7^ I 

.11 

L 



I6t3l0 

ido..o 



Of 

• Of 

01 

;oi 
I 

01 
»5I 

U0( 
01 
.01 
Oi 

• 01 

I 
I 

n» 

i.OI 

I.? I 
1 1 

• 01 
01 

• Oi 
01 

.01 



01 

• 01 
01 

• 01 



I 

RESTRICTED I 
FUNDS ' t 
^ J 

• ' 100,01 
I 
I 
I 
I 

1.0461 

131 

• 01 
691 

• 11 

I 
i 

33^?l 

• 0) 

ot 

• 01 

I 

^ I 

• 01 

.ni ^ 

791 

• H 

607<*H| 

• ?! 

I 

3^^ I 

lOHl 

• 2t 



ICR 

Fl|/DS;- 



I 
I 

h 

i^. 

95 1 1 
00.01 
^ I 

I 

I . 
I 

3»^l 

• <^,3I 

01 

.01 

t 

1^1^7^ 
13,31 

20. St 

.01 
.^91 f 
10. Oi 

I 
I 

01 
.01 

^} 

.01 
M 
.01 

n I 

• -.01 

n ) 
• u 

I 

I 

• b.4| 

II 
.01 



TOTAL 
FUNDS 



lOft.O 



55.1«« 
23.? 
*17 



30,«^13 

?•& 
• 4 



0 
.0 
79? 
• 1 
^•;^?:wO 
.o 

16*1S^> 
^.^ 

.1 



7,??0 

.1 
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EXHIBIT 5A (Continued) 



OHHOninCD OfPfCT COSTS UN Th0U«;aN0S OF »I 



iNStfTUTimit 



ILLIW01S - CONTINUED 



ACAC^fC Sl^PHf^r 
. PC^ 

^ ^.4 COfclPuTfNf»..#.. 

P§ ^^EPiiT • f'» 

iNCULA»T.»,.. 

pf«?riNT. ....... ..t 

4. ft «C«D APMIN. ... 
WWCNT 

Pr^^fFNT 

STUt^fiT SfPVlCE: 
PCS 

STDNT WiC AOM 

profENt* 

pf«?rF\T. .......... 

pf prfsT,. 

riK 4|D AHMfN. 
PECCfNT* 

5. <» STDNT AMX SrPV 

PEPrrNf 

iNSTfTlfTIONAL 
SUPPOPT ^ 

PCS 5 
pfpryNT.... 

6. ? FISCAL OPff?... 
. pp^or£NT# k*.t 

6.3 GEN ADMIN SFffv 
PCRfENT... 

LOOISTICAl 
PC9CENT... 
<I»S PHVS PiANT 

PrPC€NT..,i0b I 

" 1 



r»..Tr 



TOTAL 
UNMODIFIED 
DIRECT COST 



I 
I 
I 

I 
I 

' I 
I 

6^1 i 

.31 

331 
.01 
Si 01 
..M 

I 
I 

34in 
• II 

l.Of 

.11 

40Sf 
.?! 

la. 71 

I 
I 
I 

1.1 1 

3tS»6ni * 
i.n 

?.01SI 
7.71 



GENCRAL 

rurios 



I 
I 

S77I 

• 41 
Jll 

• ni 

1 v"'**"^* 
i.oi 

I0.61SI 
7.71 

3*7^^?l 
2.71 

I 

26? I 

I. SI 
7481 
.SI 

33^1 

If lan 

I 
I 
I 

?#ooir 

2.0 JOI 
I. SI 
3t3lM 
2.41 
1»77<?! 
It3t 
16tS75l 
l?.Ot 




Al'JtlLIART 
aNDS 



RESTRICTED 
FUNDS 



I 

r 

Of 
.01 
01 

• 01 
01 

•a» 

If 7231 
4.71 
^1 
.01 
I 
I 

flf 
.0) 

01 
.Of 

01 
.01 

ni 

33»734| 
92. 9J 
J 
I 
I 

.01 
0) 

.01 
01 

• 01 
01 

• Of 
0) 

• 01 



I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

?4| 

.01 

^1 

• 01 

ift7l 
.31 
1 »S«SI 
2^9| 
4S0I 

• Ml 

I 
I 

691 

• 1 I 
ISOi 

• II 

. •Ol 
321 
. •!! 
Ill 
.nj 
I 
I 
I 

731 
>.! I 
21 

• ni 

2^1 

• 11 
71 

• 01 
11 

• 01 

, L_ 



ICR 
FUNDS 



I 
I 
I 

t. 

I 

I . 

t 

I 

2ni 

• 21 
«l 

.01 
01 

• 01 
4041 
^•Sl 
1701 
U9I 

I 
I 

I ! I 

• 1 I 
1^91 
2. 1 1 

I I I 

.11 , 
371 

• 41 
71 

«] < 
I 
I 
I 

.PI 

f>0 31 
61SI 
6.91 
^2301 
*2.i>| 
1 .6601 
IS. 61 
i 



TOTAL 
FUNDS 





f»21 




• 3 




33 




• 0 


\ 


• SIO 




.6 


14 


fl2? 






4 


fl87 




!•« 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

Prot;ocol Staten^nt 

Step 5 • ; ' ' 

9 , * , 

The University of Colorado Account .Crossover Module (ACM) procedures include - 
'some areas where MRU-IEP guidelines could not be strictly adhered to. Tollowing 
is a'dlscusslon of how these areas were handled, and the Impact they will h^ve, 
as we see It. on the project. In addition, some other' problem areas, are 

onslstent with MRU-IEP'* 
guidelines.^ . / . 

Indirect Cost Recovery (ICR) 

At the University of Coloradb, Indirect Cost "Recoveries (ICR) are revenue "itehis 
and do not have related identifiable expenditure entp4«s^1n the accounting 
system. In accordance with the MRU-IEP gui del kes, general fund expenditures 
were reduced by the amount of JCR revenues, based on the 1975-76 ICR 
reports, pro rata across -all appropriate cost centers in instructidn, academic 
support, generat administration^ state-funded research, student .services,' 
physical plant, and capital outlay. These same amounts were then shown as 
expenditures from ICR funds by cost center. 

Computing^ Expenditures 

Under the MRU-IEP guidelines, computing expenditures were to be recorded as 
direct cost to instruction. At the University of Colorado^, these costs were 
not recorded as expenditures to the academic departments. Academic computing 
expenditure information fpr each tiepar^ment was ojbtained from the Computing 
Center, and the afipropriate amounts were added to the; academic expenditure data 
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in the general! edg^r. The sum of thtese expenditures was "then deducted from 
Computing Center expenditures. . ' 

Workmen's Compensation and Unemployement Insurance 

Workmen's compensat-ion and unemployment insurance are paid for separately by 
the state and not recorded in the University of Colorado accounting system. 
Estimated ifc|Tiounts of the value of these benefits were added to the general 
le^$|rln an attempt to adhere to MRU-IEP guidelines. 

Tuition Waivers as Fringe^ Benefits 

Graduate students employed by instructional departments already have the value 
of their tuition waivers expensed in ttie University of Colorado accounting 
system. Certain graduate students working on sponsored research received 
waivers of the' rionresi dent versus resident tuition differences. These were 
noted, and the appropriate changes were made to the institution's general ledger 

to reflect these waivers as expenditures. 



Duplicate Reporting in General Ledger 

In 1975-75, the University of Colorado financial systems duplicated some 
revenues and expenditures due to accounting practices. This occurred primarily 
in auxiliary enterprises. Examples of areas where this problem occurred 
are as follows: 

1. ICR reimbursement treated as revenue in sponsored programs 
, 2. Student fees 

3. Interdepartmental transfers 

4. Service enterprises--such as residence halls, the motor pool , and print 
' shop 
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To control the amount of expenditures shown in the 1975-76 financial report, 
approximately '$16 million of ' revenues and expenses were removed from the 
general ledger due to this problem. 

r 

Noninstructional Cros Records 

ACM Cros Riscords for all noninstructional accounts were generated by computer 
program using a table of account ranges mapped into Prograjn Classification 
Structure categories. This method lacks the relatively greater precision 
offered by manual preparation of these CROS records but was employed because 
of time central nts. 

Inference 

Although the handling of ICR expenditure data will differ among institutions, 
particularly at the detail level, it is anticipated that most differences cart 
be washed out/Wnen deamig with the sum of the data. Overall, the Boulder 
Campus ICR reR|;esents 3 perrSS "oflxpenditures. In the area of instruction, 
however, It only ^presents 1 percent pf the expenditures, and so is'not 
regarded as a mafjor problem. 

The Method oi^ creating noninstructioyal ^^^JtdTcros Records may result in some 
Program Classificature Structure coding that 1s not consistent with MRU-IEP 
guidelines. 
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TABU 5A.1 • • • 
M975-7e NCHEMS KRU-IFP COST STUDT 
Un1vers1t;y of Colorado •Boulder Utnpus 

(Unrestricted) ^ ICR 
Genera] Fund Fund 



I. .Total starting General Ledger (ExiJenditures) 5?,234^1B6 2.887,159 

XI. Expenditure Adjustments: 

A. Elimination -of interdepartaental charges & credits: 
I 1, General Fund ' (-356,585> 

* 2. Bookstore 

3- Housing, . 

r 

S. Other Adjustments: 

1. Organized Activities Ac c:rual Adjustment 

2. Miscellaneous Adjust. (Stu Union, Univ. Clb., 

other) 

3. Revolving Fund Adjustments ' 

4. General Fund Overhead' t0 ICR <-3»004,093) 

5. Restricted I^und ICR Reversal 

6. Salary Adj. & Income Trsffs. to Expense 

7. Excess of Receipts Ov^r Transfers'; JV^ary adj; ^ 

^and Balance of ICR Rev. (Probata) 

8. Reconciliation Adjustments (Prorata) (-22,271) 9,881 
Total Expenditure Adjustments; . ' (-3,382,949) 12^»^^^ 

III. Actual Final Adjusted General Lodger, (AGL) '\ 53,851^237 3>013>974 

> , . / ■ 

IV. Actual 1975-76 Financial Report/Request Budget ICR/ andN 53 ^850^461 3,0 14,1 53 

Including est» Workmens Compensation f * 

V. ' Difference Betwet?n Final AGL and Actual Fin* Repott " 776 (-179) 

(Due to prorata adj.) / - ■ 

fc, :r .ii: 
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(-2,887,159) 
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22;66g,869 
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(-1,031,269) 
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670 



Auxiliary 
Fund 



Tot«l 
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%0,277,932 



(-836,224) 
(-6,414,273) 

230.845 
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(-4,609,760) 



30,225 



21,528,118 


. 28,654,723 


21 . 527,4i48 


28,655,465 



(-742) 



3,069.146 



(-356,585) 
(-836,224) 
(-6,414,273) 
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(-4,609,760) 

(-2,887,1^?) 

(-51.579) 
(-1,031,269) 

(--41,068) 
(-16,021,094) 

107,048,052 
107,047,527, 
525 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Protocol Statement 
Step 5 



Preparation of the General Ledger File . * 

The University of Illinois prepares a y^ar-end summary Comptroller's Report 
File, ](#hich contains the fiscal -year expenditqres by several objects of expen - 
dit'u?^ for each University account. An account is identified by a 10-digit 
.code defined as-folTows: , J 
^, 1-- .'Campus code '(General University, Urbana-Champaign, l^dical Cente , 
Chicago Circle) i 

2-3— Fund code (used for mapping University oT If! inois funds to MRU-IEP 

. . . . • . ' • .-^ ' ■ „ . ■ ' , ■ 

.funds) 

"^^^'^ • 

. 4-7— College-depArtirent (an organizational unit identifier) 

Function (used for mapping expenditures to the Functions in 
»• , ■ \ . . 

the Financial Statement, not used in HRU-'IEP) . ' 

9-T0-- Project' (used for internal control purposes, not , used in MRU-IEP 

.Salaried . ► . ■ * . 

The Comptroller's File contains total expenditures for salaries and wages 'in . 

each account but does not discriminate between type.of employee (academic versus 

'nonacademic) . Thus the data collected in the Personnel Data Module jPDM) step 

, ■ ■ ■ . >• 

of the study were used to determine academic salaries and staff salaries were forced 
to ba the remaining amount shown in the Comptroller's file. Howpver, the PDM is • 
based on a "snapshot" of academic-staff activity (and salaries); therefore ndflt her 
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the academic salaries nor the residual staff salaries are exact. Furthermore, 

■ ' • ' ■ ,. - ■ • . 

the fund codes maintained in the faculty -activity survey do not match exactly ^ 
to .those in the financial statements. This accounts for the reconciliation 
between * these two data systems nb ted in the reconciliation tables (tables 5A.2, 
5A,3; and 5A.4). I^ither of the two difficulties notejd above should create any 

significant distortions in the ACM data^. . 

•• • ■ ■ • • , . , > 

Fringe Benefits x 

Two major types of fringe benefits are included in the financial statements: 

1. Retirement contributions (employer) 

2: Imputed value of tuition and fee waivers 
However, these benefits are reported as lump sums for each campus, rather 
than; being associated with the individuals receiving the benefits of their 
spetific departments (accounts). In addition, there are other fringe benefits 
that "never appear in the financial statements, njost notably the State of 
I UlnoiS payments for health, dependent, andMife insurance: In order to 
overcome these problems, the re|:1rement and tuition fee waivers were elimi- 
nated from the Comptroller's File, and factors were applied {w,hich depended upon 
fund and type of employee) to the academic and nonacademic fringe benefits,, which 
now. include retirement, tuition/fee waivers, and^ the fringe benefits not included 1 
the financial statements. This procedure could introduce the followinq error 
in these values. No attempt was made to estimate the distribution of grtaduate-. 
assistant salaries by account, since these data no longer exist after the PDM. 
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TABLE 5A,2 



>Uh1vers1ty of Illinois 
1975-76 NCHEMS MRU Cost Study 
Reconciliation of Financial Statements 
Urbana-Champaign Campus 



Unrestricted 



1. Expenditures fnm) Flnai 



lantjfal 



Statement 



2« * Expenditures Mapped to 1W Funds 

a« Impi^ted Value of FHnge Benefits Not 
Included In Financial Statements 

4. Adjustments for Differences between 

Financial Statements and Faculty 
Activity Reports 

5. Urbana-Chdmpaign General Ledger Sent 
. to A'-C.M. 



State Appropriations other 
$132,515,693 $51,584,591 



General 
$132,515»693 



3,018,104 



(228,059) 



$132,305,738 



' Restricted 
$58,057,280 



201 ,369 



$58,258,649 



Restricted 
$58,057,280 
ICR Auxiliary 
$8,412,595 $43,171,996 



22,506' 



$8,435,101 



4.184 



$43,176,180 



Total 
$242,157,564 

Total 
$242,157,564 

3,018, 10'4 



CO 



$242,175,668 




TABLE 5A.3 

University of Illinois 
1975-76 NCHEMS MRU Cost Study 
Reconciliation of Financial Statements 
General University 



I ■ 



Unrestricted 



1. Expenditures from Financlfll Sta^teroent 



2. ExpemJUures Kapped. to KRU Funds 

3. Expenditures Excluded for General 

University Teaching, Research and 
Service Departments 

4. Imputed Fringe Benefits not Reported 

in Finanr^al Statements 

5. Adjustments for Differences between 

Fin4r>cia1 Statements and Faculty 
Actit^ity Survey 

6. General University General Led^r Sent 

to A, CM. 



State Appropriations 
$10,734,034 

feneral 
$10,734,034 



(1.276,041) 



517.868 



(8.858) 



■ " Other 
$5,292,3^1 
Restricted 
$1,310,926 



(1.165,569) 



$ 9y967,003 



3,409 



$ 148,766 



Restricted 
.$1,310,926 
■ ICR Auxiliary 
$1,457,024 $3,835,342 

(44,527) (3,834,751) 



5,449 



$1,417,946 $ 591 



Total 
$17,337,321 

Total 
$17,337,326 

(6,320,888) 
517,868 



CO 
4^1 



1 



$11,534,306 



1 \ 



- '1 
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TABLE 5A.4 

Uni\®p?ity of I.lllnols 
1975-76 HQUKS HRU Cost Stu4y 
Rteonciilitlon of Financial Siateoients 



/ 







General 


Restricted 


ICR 


Auxiliary 


Total 


1. 


Cb«mpa1(^-Urt)ana ExpfendUures 
Sent to A.C.N. 


$135,305,738 


$58,258,649 


$8,435,101 


$43,176,180 


$245,175,668 


V 


Smeral Unlvemfty E)i|Nmcl1tures 
Sent to A.C.N. 


9?9€7,003 


148,766 


1.417,946 


591 


11.534,306 


h 


ToUl Ej^dlfures Sent to A. C.N. 


1^5,272,741 


58,407,415 


9,853,047 


43,176,771 


^56, 709 ,974 




Rounding In A.C.N, 


(995) 


- (151) 


in) 


(3) 


(1.162) 




Expenditf-es Distributed in A.C.M. 


145,271,746 


58,407,264 


9.853,034 


43,176.768 


256,708.812 




General tinlveriity Overheads . 
Allocated to 9.9 In A.C.M. ^ 


(4,366,596) 


(66,337) 


< 

(640,332) 


(75) 


(5,073,340) 


7. 


Net Expenditures Distributed to 
Urbana-ChanpalsRi by A.C.N. 


$140,905,150 


$58,340,927 


$9,212,702 


$43,176,693 


$251,635,472 



9.9 Is -a holding account for general university overheads allocated to the other University of Illinois cairouses. This account will 
w ellBrinated for the MRU cost study of Ch^n^lgn-Urbana, . 



1 
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Graduate assistants do not qualify for retirement contributions; )^ever. 
they represent the major portion of tuition/fee waivers. To the extent that 
these two factors do not counterbalance each other, those accounts with 
greater/lesser actual graduate-assistant salaries than average will receive 
-^disproportionate shares of fringe teneflts. cfnce again, this should not re- 
sult in major distortions of the ACM data and probably even lesser distortions 
after the allocation of overheads, since the primary initial ^distortions wi 11 
be between the academic units (relatively heavy users of graduate assistants') 
and the support units, rather than between the academic units themselves. 

Treatmept Of the General University Administration 

The University of Illinois is a multi-campus system '(Chicago Circle, Medical 
Center, Urbana-Champaign) with a central administrative unit called :the Gen- 
. eral University Administration (GUA). The GUA houses three types of activi- 
ties: ■ ^ ' , , 

«• 1. Certain University-wide instruction, research, and public service 

units . ' s ' ; ^ 

Z. The. president and other central officers and their staffs 
3. University-wide administrative-support functions,' especially 

business and financial affairs and administrative data processing. 
The first of these, the instruction, research, anS public service units, were 
eliminated frorri| the General Ledger File as being a type of fourth "campus." 
The total expenditures for the remaining accounts were Included in the General 
Ledger File (plus the additional fringe benefits for these units) sent to ACM. 
However, in ACM a pro rata share of these expenditures (based upon the expen- 
dltures at Chicago Circle, the Medical Center, and the GUA "campus- units) 
was distributed to an art^.f1c1al holding account 9.9, which wiW not be costed 
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back against the Urbana-Champaign campus. The remaininq expenditures were 
distributed to the appropriate X.Y activities as if they were expenditu^s 
Qf the Urbana-Champaign campus. The results of this procedure are documented 
in the reconciliation tables. 

Indirect Cost Recovery ^ * 

The University of Illinois budgets and reports expenditures' of Indirect Cost 
Recovery (ICR) funds by organizational unit as separate funds from the general 

V 

appropriated^funds (state general revenue funds'-and tuition income). A gen- 
eral formula is used to allocate ICR funds to the General University, the 
campus that generated the funds, and the college and department that genemted 
the funds generated meaning where the research contract'was housed. The 
iCampus administration, ir^ tarn, budgets Its share to various campuswide units 
(0 & M Physical Plant, i^ibrary). The percentage allocation bf ICR 
fynds to the vario^^s academic and support units in fIscaV 1976 did not corres- 
pond in any one-rto-one relationship with the formula negotiated to produce 
the ICR add-on to Research contracts. The differences between.the formula 
and the actual pa'ttern of expenditures are summarized in table 
5A.5. While some. of these differences (esj^ecially Academic Units and 0 & M 
Physical Plant) are fairly large in absolute dollars or as a percentage of ICR 
expenditures, 0 & M Phy$ica.l Plant is the only area where there is a major differ- 
ence when viewed in the perspective of total expenditures j and, even this 
difference (7.78 percent) is not of an overwhelming magnitude. ^ 

One additional convention should be noted with respect to ICR funds. The • 

fatuity activities in the PDM were used to spread the expenditures in the 

General Ledger File to the Program Classification Structure (PCS) for the academic 

V 



TABLE 5A.5 

4 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
ifjDIRECT 9OST RECOVERY " 
DIFFERENCES BITWEEN EXPENDITURE PATTERNS 
;. AND NEG()TJATrO AMOUNTS 



Acidealc Units I.X. Z.% 
3/X and 4,X excluding 
L1brat7 {4.1) 

library 

Student Services and Student 
Aid (5.x, 8.x) 

Administrative Units (6.1- 
6.4, 6.7, 6.8) 

0 t N Pr^yslcal Plant (6.5) 

Total 



Actual ICR 
Expenditures 



$4.j902,091 
485,598 

i 

559.958 

^,609,250 
1.659.804 
$9,212,701 



Negotiated 
idR Fonmila 



$4,098,731 
479,982 

232,160 

1 ,323,865 
3.077.963 
$9,2n,70K> 



01 f f erences 

803,360 
5,616 

323,798 

285,385 
(K418.1S9) 
-0- 



Dlfferences 
as a S of 
ICR Expenditures 



16.39 
1.16 

58.24" 



17^3 
(85.44) 



Total 
Expendi-tures 



$159,754,713 
7,219.872 

44,761,309 

13,576,457 
18.235.621 
$243,547,972 



Differences 
as a 'I of 
Total Expenditures 



'.50 
.08 



.72 

2.10 
( 7.78.) 



tn 

t 

CaI 

CX3 
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units. In some cases, a particular aca^iemiq unit may have used all of its 

, 4 

ICR funds for nonacadem'ic salaries or supplies and expenses. Hence, no PDM 
records existed to use as a basis for proration of the expenditures. Whenever 
this occurred in an academic unit, the ICR expenditures were assigned arbitrarily 
to a psuedo-PCS category— 2.4— with the intention of allocating 2.4 to 2.1 and 

2.2 in the next phase of the lEP project. , , 
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UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
Protocol, Statement 

step 5 ■ ' ■ 

■ ■ ■ ' \^ ' 

Account Crossover Module (ACM) Development ( \ 

The development of the Account Crossover Module at the University of Kansas 

utilized the Annual Financial Report for FY 1976, the yeaVto-date payroll tape, 

and a tape bf other operJLting expendTtures by account, by dbaect, and by fund. 

Speci^c focus was on operating expenditures and research gram ts. Entries in 

the finaHcial reports, onto which the Program Classification Structure (PCS) 

had been mapped .previously , were identified by a unique account cocIb.. This 

code facilitated the distrlbutipn of accounts to appropriate PCS categories. - 

\ • 

Major adjustments to the ACM included: 

1. Exclusion of the University Medical Center accounts ^ , 

2. Allocation of accounts for suimer school, visiting, University and 
distinguished professors to tffe respective instructional departments 

3. Assignflients of training grants to a PCS of 1.6 and the appropriate four- 
digit HEGIS mnter. .* ; 

4. Assignment of general,, federal, and private V^search grants tor^ur-digit 
HEGIS categories within 2.0 . . 

t ' 

The Uni\?ersity payroll tape, which contains both ^lary and frtnge-benefit infor- 
.mation, and, the University general -ledger tape, which contains other operating 
expenditures (supplies and expenses) provided the data that we^-e included in ACM. 
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All expendftures were coded by object-of-expenditure or job codes that allowed 
expenditures to be assigned to the agreed-upon expenditure categories. Furthermore, 
alV expenditures were coded by source of fijnds--general ,. restricted, ICR. or 
auxiliary. • . , \ 




Fringe Benefits 

All fringe benefits were paid by the University and were recorded in departmental 
accounts according to actual expenses. - 

Indirect Cost Recovery Funds ^ 

ICR funds were not "necessarily allocated according to the pattern in which the 
overhead rate was determined. Funds wer$ treated similarly to general funds, but' 

■ • 

some effort was made to supporf those activities contributing to the overhead rate. 



f Central Administration ^ . 

' ' ' While -the Chancellor and part of his st|ff are funded entirely from .the Lawrence 
campus i no allocation of these expenses was made to the Medical Center. 



ERIC 
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TABLE 5A.6 
UNIVERSITy OF KANSAS 
RECONCILIATION STATEMENT 
FY 1976 



Total Operating Expenses 

Auxiliary Enterprises 
Local Administered Scholarships 
Remission of Fees 
' Service Clearing Work Study Wages 
Accts. w/o departijient numbers 

Adjusted Operating Expenditures 



$ 72.597,238.80 



5,577.629.33 
112,743,50 
266,252.00 
33,835.19 
3.000.00 

$ 66.603.777.78 



Operatlfig Expenditures Accounts 

Salary Differences (Fy 1975 Financial 
Statement less AC^ Cross^lle Records) 

/ * ■ . 

less: 

#2942 - Named Pfofessors 
#2914 " Distingaished #^fessors 
, #Z540 - Sumner Session - 
; ,12176 - Theatre ' 

•y, ^ ■ ■ 
Net Salary Difference 



$ 1,402,524.81 



172,495.82 
55,101.49 
950.^54 >. 37 
157.506. 87 



1 



71 .876.26 



Adjusted Operating Expenditures plus Net Salary Difference = $66,675,654.04 

$ 66,675,654.04 



Adjusted Operating ExpendUures + 
Net Salary C1ffet*ence 



Plus: 

;h Bookketeping Accounts 
Gf pi tafelmprDvenients 
Sas1c fducatlonal Opportunity Grants 
Residence Halls 
Service Clearing 
,;Cap1.ta] Construction 
MisceTlaneous Student Senate 
' WsceTTane'bus Accounts ' * ' 



Uss: ACM Cross Record Ajnount 

Net Differe;nce between Financial 
Statement and ACH 



10,060,431.95 
1,300.372.91 
^ 752,802.50 
5,577,094.33 
3,297,978.55 
6,341,416.76 

621.45- 

4.434.53 

94,010,893.12 

94.009,229.71 

1 ,663.41 



ERIC 
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PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

Pt*otocol Statenj^nt 
Step 5 



I. Preparation of General Ledger . ' ■ 

The construction of the General Ledger used in the cost study took place in 
two phases. Phase I reconciled the cost-study general -ledger expenditure . 
totals with the University's financial report. Statement of Ci/rrent Expendi- 
^ tures (schedule 11) . ' Phase 2 involved a series of adjultments necessary to 

r ... , 

comply. With the guidelines outlined by the study group. 



Reconciliation 

Reconciliation of the General Ledger to the University's financial report 
was necessary because of manual entries made to the financial-report file 
at year-end after the accounting file was created. The reconciliation 
entries brought into balance e<xpendi tures by current unrestricted, 
restricted, and auxpiary fund groups. 

-A , * •. ' , ■ • 

Adjustments • ' - 

A. Fee Remissions 



Fee remissions are shown as a reduction of revenue in Purdue's financial 
report; therefore they were added to the General Ledger expenditure 

, file. to conform to the account-crossover^uidelines. Remitted graduate- 



student and, staff fees were obtained from bursar records and^charged to 
the department accounts supporting the staff. 
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Imputed Fringe Benefits 

Payments made by the State of Indiana for clerical and service employees' 
social security and public-employee retirement were included in the 
department accounts supporting the employees. Imputed staff-benefit 
records were obtained from a University Contract Administration Office 
document entitled "Survey of PE'RF Participants." 

Transfers ^ 

Mandatory and monmandatory transfers among fund groups were analyzed 
and adjusted to Insure that expenditures were recorded in the proper fund 
category. This review of transfers made during the year helps to avoid 
' overstating or understating student program costs. 

Reallocation of Regional Campus Administration Accounjt 
Expenditures from" the central . regional campus-administration account . 
were, allocated to Purdue's three regional campuses based on gross 
expenditures, and the central account was closed out. 

Indirect C pst Recovery (ICRj 

The distribution "of income received to offset the indirect costs 
associated with sponsored rese;^rch, service agreements, and work-study 
administration was made based upon how Purdue's indirect cpst rate was 
determined. The effect of the distribution was to reduce unrestricted 
current fund expenditures in various support areas, such as Physical 
Plant, Library, and General Administrative service^* and shift them to . 
an ICR fund group. 
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II. Preparation of Account Crossover Module 

/\. Personnel Data Module (PPM) Produced Crossover Instructions 

The majority olWcademic accounts were crossed over to activity centers 

4 

via the PDM. The only ^cost components to be crossed over to respective 
course' levels were academic salaries and ac:ademic fringe benefits. The 
other cost components within the academic accounts were crossed over in 
luritp sum to the major PCS and HEGIS code for academic departments . A 
special 'Data Management Module (DMM) program developed by Indiana University 
will be used to crossover the lump sum in these components to the proper 
course level within the 1.0 area. 



B. Crossover of Other Accounts 

1. Crossover of specific funds--An funds that could be crossed over to 

specific PCS categories were machine created via a program written 
' > for use in preparing the state study. For example, all sponsored 

research fui^ds (50-63, 68 in Purdue's accounting system) were auto- 

matically crossed to 2.2. 

2. ...Crossover of unrestricted accounts not included- in POM— Accounts not 

crossed over in the PDM were assigned manually to the proper activity 
center's- 



ERIC 



C. Creation of Parameter Identifier Names ^ 

Parameter identifier names (PID names) were attached to each crossover 
record via a program written at Purdue. Fund numbers and detail class 
dictated the PID name associated with each crossover record. 
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III.' Problems Associated with Creation of Account Crossover 

A. Assignment of Costs to Fringe .Benefit PIDs . 

V In Purdue's accounting system, fringe benefits are recorded regardless of 
staff classification. Therefore it was difficult to separate faculty 
fringe benefits and staff fringe. benefits. The POM update CROS-FIIE 
feature was used to adjust several fringe benefits from the general ledger 
totaT. Unfortunately, for many academic accounts, this PDM feature-could 
not be used; therefore efll fringe benefits in 'those accounts were assigned ■ 
to the staff fringe-benefit parameter. The use of the ARTH feature in 
the PDM win be used to assign dollars to the academic friiige-beneflt PID . 
based on- an average fringe-benefit percentage for faculty staff. 

\ ' . 

B. Distribution of Costs to. Course Levels within 1 .0. Category 

Several faculty activities Included in Purdue's PDM cannot be directly 
associated with course levels and are therefore only assigned to the 1.1. 
PCS and HEGIS category. Teaching support, counseling, and departmental 
administration are examples of these activities. Distribution of costs 
assigned only to an instructional cost center to the proper course levels 
wiTl be assigned In the DMM using trtfe Indiana University allocation ' ' 

program. ' . . _ „ ^ * 
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TABLE 5A.7 



March 1978 



PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
1975-76 MRU Cost Study 
Reconcil iation 



Carnpus: West Laf aiyette 

I. Financial Report Expenditures 

{I.'' Expenditure Adjustments 
A. ' Fee Remissions 

1. Staff and Graduate Assistants 

2. Institutional and Statutory 

Total Fee Remissions 
Imputed Fringe Bene^ts 
Transfers 



B. 
C. 
D. 



Regional Campus Admin. (23 Fund) 
Elimination 

E. Indirect Cost Recovery 

Subtotal - Expenditure Adjustments 



Unrestricted 
Fund 

91,985,150 



ICR 
Fund 



4,298,878 

1,484,78T 

5,783,659 

2,653,376. 

2.425.725 

(20.786) 
(6,823,534 ) 6,823.534 
4,018,440 6.823,534 



Restricted 
Fund 



Auxil iary 
Fund 



(1,077,454) 4,398,696 



Total 
All Funds 



51.826,472 23,130,936 166,942,558 



4,298,878 
1,484.7^1 
5,783,659 
2,653,376 

5,745,967 

(20,786) 
-0- 



(1 ,077,454) 4,398,696 14,163,216 

II II — II - — 

UK Gross Adjusted Financial Report Expenditure 96,00 3,590 6,823.534 50,749.018 27,529,63^ 181 ,105,774 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT STONY BROOK 
Protocol Statement 
Step 5 . 

Account Crossover Module (ACM) generation at Stony Brook was for the most part a 
straight-forward and interesting but time-consuming exercise. The first objective 
was to Identify and eliminate Health Sciences and Summer School accoi/nts from 
the general ledger in alt fund groups to assure consistency with earlier Student 
Data Modules (SDM) and Personnel Data Modules (PDM). The second objective was 
to pursue a study of the remaining accounts in the General Fund group included 
in the ACM that serve the health-sciences and residence operations as well as the 
Main Campus. Many accounts in Student Services, Maintenance and Operations {M & 0), 

, General Administration fGA). General Instructional Support (GIS), and Auxiliary 
incur costs i^Tating in part to the Health Sciences and Residence functions.,, 

. These accounts were not prorated in our- regular accounting ledgers during. 1975- . 
76, but more recent procedures on campus reflect distributions of these accounts 
to Main Campus, Health Sciences, and Residence Operations. The. same principles' 
of cost sharing were employed in the ACM modules based on 1975-76 data and using 
various parameters such as PTE, Student headcount,' OGSF,' employees , expenditures, 
and such. The portion of e^^penditure^s distrabuted tcr the Health Sciences was 
subsequently reiTOved from the ledgers and not included in the ACM. Portions 
attributed to Residence Operations were crossed over to PCS 5.5jof. the Program ^ 
Classification Structure (PCS). ■ '. 

Residence .and Student Health functions classified in the General Fund group were 
transferred to Auxiliary in accordance with MRU conventions. 
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^paration of the Account Crossover Module 



Most General Fund academic accounts were crossed 



over to the ACM directly in 



accordance with the previous PDM process. Certai|i nonacademic accounts were rescaled 
in the PDM to prevent the total expenditures of the account from flowing to Instruc- 
* tion (1.0). In the rescale process, only a portion of salaries was crossed over 
to Instruction. The balance of the account was crossed to the appropriate 
noninstructional PCS category. In cases of academic accounts, total expenditures, 
Includinq nonacademic salaries, fringe benefits, supplies and equipment, and 

- . ■ ' ■ ■ V 

recharges, were crossed over to activity centers in the same proportions as faculty 
corvtdct hours reported in the POM. A' small number of General Fund academic 
accounts not crossed by the PDM were crossed manually in the ACM. The PCS and 
HEGIS codes and level were assigned in accordance with the mission that the 
account s^ved within the University. General Fund nonacademic accounts. 
Restricted, ICR, and Auxiliary accounts were crossed over manually in the ACM in 

; in accordance with the guidelines found in the WCHEMS lEP Activity Structure 

■ (Technical Report 63). 



Genera l Funds 

________ ^ 

The ~prep~aratTon 6? the^ for the ^General Fund expenditures was adcompH shed 

in two phases. \ 



Phase I I ; 

Individual year-encj (March 31 , 1976j PSR regular employee records, academic 
and nonacademic, were received from SUNY Central and summarized by account 
number. Programs then calculated fringe-benefit costs on each individual. 
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based on salary and employee selections of health insurance, retirement, 
and other benefits, and summarized these costs by account numbers. This 
created four of the five categories of expend-ftures for MRU. . - "r 

Other expenditures were then added to the academic and nonacademie categories. 
Stony Brook accounting expenditure reports by account niimber were used in the 
process. The categories are as follows; * 
. a. Temporary service personnel salaries were included in the appropriate 
catd§ory by account number. (Fringe benefits were not calculated or . 
included in MRU.) ' . - ' 

b. College Work Study expend1tures--state and federal portions included as 
nonacademie salary by account number. \ 




t- cl . Tuition waivers/fee remissions— waivers of all state-funded graduate 

students were included as fringe benefits per MRU guidelines. Individual 

FUND records were generated based on FTE as follows: 

Waiver $^ PTE 

1/2 tilne $ 675 .12-. 13 

3/4 time 1.015 .18-. 19 

Full time 1,350 .25 

Waivers of other employees not included as data were not readily available 
by account number. 

c2. Tuition waivers/fee remissions of all research--graduate students *^ 
'Q^ ' supported by restricted funds were also included in the same manner. 

j However, the expense is carried as -an unrestricted state expense in 

keeping with MRU guidelines. ' ' 

. — : ■ . )-.,, / • , 

Mid-point between -fn-state and out-of-state tuition charges. ' ^ 
ERIC . ^ - V ' • 
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Pha |e n . ^ - 

Suoplleg and Expenses 

Stony Brook accounting expenditure reports were used to cost this category. 
Individual categories of supply and equipment expenses as well as Individual 
categories of recharges (except computing services) were obtained by account 
number from this source. Computing-services expenditures were then obtained 
fran the Computer Center, whose records displayed the total annual expenditures 
chafed back to all user departments— both Instructional and administrative. 
These* two sources' thep^rovided supplies and equipment, recharge, and computing 
expenditures bj^ account number. 

.1 

M ■ ■ ' ' - \ ' ' ' 

Indirect cost recoveries (ICR) are generated by the campus-spbnsored research 
efforts administered through the Research Foundation of SUNY.* All ICR is 
therefore accumulated by the Central Office with only a minor portion* reverting 
to the cangjus for administering the fiscal and logistical operation of those 
programs. 

For the purpose of MRU, all ICR funds were used to replace ^tate appt'opriations 
in the same functions and proposrtipns as they were generated. An example is 

the distribution of the departmental administration portion of IC-R to-the- 

academic departments by their relative ratio of sponsored research activity. 
State-funded expenditures were therefore reflected net of Stony Brook's 
contribution of ICR monies to the State of New York. 
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Re stricted 

Tht) preparation of the general ledger for this fund group was relati^elyj^ 
straightforward for Stony Brook. This group consists solely of dollars 
funded through the Research Foundation of Smf . Year-end (March 31 , 1976) ■ " 
expenditures were provided to us by the Foundation on computer tape by 
account number. Fringe benefits wtre included- but not by the breakdown of 
Academic/Nonacademic. Additional effort was required to obtain this breakdown 
accurately in keeping with the requirements of MRU. 

4. 

The account numbers contain codes that reveal the intention of the grantr 
whether instructional, research, and such and the PCS category was assigned in 
accordance with these codes. For those expenditures crossed to PCS category 
1,0, course level was further studied and then appropriately assigned'. 

Auxiliary , ^ 
Auxiliary, expenditures included those funds other than the general state funds 
and funds channeled through the Research Fo^dation. They were classified 
as unrestricted and restricted in our annual report but were' included as 
Auxiliary In the ACM. Residence and Student Health functions classified in 
th^General Fund group were transferred tq. Auxiliary in accordance wfth MRU 



conventions . - Included also in .tMs:-cate5ary. -were -the-Stoj3y~BrooiuEQumla.tlDn» 
Faculty Student Association, fellowships and scholarships such as BEOG and SEOG, 
and the law-enforcement program. Costs of goods for sale were also included 
in the PCS category 9.1 in accordance with MRU conventions. Other scholarship 
programs, such, as the state and federal portion of tfie Educational Opportunity 
Program were included in the General Fund unrestricted category. 
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Other 

The' expense of SUNY Central lodged against the Stony Brook campus was included 
in the -General Fund PCS category 6.9. The itealth Science Center (HSC) 
component was not Included. 

The expense of the SUNY Research Foundation lodged against th6 Stony Brook 
cam|5us was included In the. Restricted PCS category 6.9. The HSC component 
was not included. ^ . 




TABLE 5A.8 



State University of l?eW York atf^ony Brook 
^ 1975-76 MRU Cost-Study ReconCTllatlon 



2/21/78 

3/15/78 revised 



Financial Report Expenditures 



Expend ' 



Tri^^ns 

a: 

B. 
C. 
0. 

: E. 




AdJustBients 



ICR Offset of ^tate Appropriations 
Reclassification of Caupus Research Administration Costs 
Reclassification of the Stony Brook Foundation 
Reclasslficatlort of the Faculty Student Association ' 
Reclassification of Stu Health & Residence .Operations 



Additions: 



General 
Funds 

$79,621,110 



(1,708,376) 
(459,902 
(107,971)- 
(1,527,086 
(5,967,202) 



A. 
B. 
C. 

d: 

E. 

F. 



S.U.N.Y. Central Expenditures * 

ResearcH" Foundation Central Expenditures * 

Financial Aid Prograns n, 

Student Government Organization •: 

College Work Study Program (Federal Share) 

Fee Remissions: 

1. »State Funded Students ' 

2- Research Funded Students 



Deductions! 



A. 
B. 
C. 
0. 
E. 



Indil*9Ct Costs Shown as'-Expendl tune) 
Fringe Benefit Rate Adjustment (EsJ 



\x\ Financial Reports 
'vs. Actual) & HSC 



Summer Session 

Income Fund Reimbursable Accounts. (Costs Inc. Elsewhere) 
Health Science Center Costs Excluded: 
1. Stony Brook Foundation Restricted Accounts 
Campus Research Administration tosts 
Sponsored Research ' 

Allocation of Campus Costs jto-HSC for Student Services, 

, G.I.S., M&O, and Residence Halls 
Indome Fund Reimbursable Accounts 
State Fiin^d H.S.C. Expenditures 




656,410 

432,407 

■ 488,761 

1,118,138 
319,275 



(6. 888, 082.) 
230,019) 
(810,203) 



(4.591.000) 
(389,078) 
(11,838,295) 



ICR Funds 



1 ,708.376 

N 



Restricted 
Funds 



459,902 
(331 ,385). 



491,816 



(2,234,833 



(166.951) 
(3,992,273) 



Auxi liary 
Funds 



$13,524,412 . $ 



438,356 
v., 527, 085 
5.967,202 



810,331 
869,270 



(95.422) 



Total 



$93,145,522 



555,410 
491,816 
1,242.738 
869.270 
488.761 

1.n8.]38 
319.275 



(2.234.833) 
(6,888.08?) 
(230,019) 
(810,203) ■ 

(95.4^2) ^ 
(166,961) 
(3.992,273) 

(4.'i91,000) 
(389,078) 
(11,838,295) 



fm Expefld'ftures' 



<9 
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$48,118,887 $1 .708.376 $7;750:.678 | ^ . $9,517.823 $67.095,764 

5 Y 



1*77 



* 5.59 ^ 

•UNIVERSITY OF WASfIiNGTQ'N 
Protocol Statement 
. Step 5 



1. 'Expenditure records were extracted from the Financial Accounting System (FAS) 
^histbry files. This provided detail at the object-cif-expenditure level. 



2. Accounts for the Joint Graduate Center at Rj^chland, Washington, were bypassed. 

Staff benefits were bypassed based on object-of-expenditure code. These were 
added to the MRU-IEP files as a percentage of salary. The main reason for 
this approach was *ttiat fringe benefits could be matched to an academic 
depantment and consequently a HEGIS code. 

* * 

3. The detail reports that are used to prepare the financial statement were 
studied, atf a reconciliation program was written. Ttils program read the 
extracted expenditure file' (input to the Account Crossover Matrix -(ACM) 
and summarized the known differences by category and fujnd source. 

4. The expenditure file (input GENL-FILE) was partitioned into three separate 
files. These' were (1) academic salaries, (2) staff salaries and * 

m 

(3) supplies and expenses. Six crossover runs were made against each 
partition and the results merged. Four of these runs used manually prepared 
cVossover commands; the other two used slightly modified Personnel Data 
Module files. • ' ' >^ . 



r 
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5. The FAS expenditure records contain a three-digit fund code.. A conversion 
table was Included In our extract program; This table has an error (see 
table 5A.9, row 7). This relates tos^e difference In fund source between 
our MRU-IEP cost study and the Financial Statement (see table 5A.9, row 8). 
The. Financial Statement classified source of funds by budget number, which 
reflects" how .funds were budgeted. Our methbd should reflect more closely how 
the ironey was actually spent. 

6. The object-of-expenditure code was extracted from the accounting system. 



^4 
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V 



1. Reported In MRU-IEP 

2. Inputed Fringe Benefits 

3. Uncrossed 

4. - Total (Input to ACM) 

5. Joint Grad Center (bypassed) 

6. > Fringe Benefits (bypassed) 

7. Extract Pr4)gr2Hn Error 

8. Fund Code Definition 

a. GEN 

b. AUX 

9. TOTAL 

0." Financial Statement 

V. Difference (unreconciled) 

iHO 



TABLE 5A.9 \ 9/21/78 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
1975-76 MRU-IEP COST STUDY 
RECONCILIATION 



GEN 


AUX 


RES 


TOTAL . 


/ 

IIP pni oofi 


OA 799 


on i4fj nic 


RfiR 1?R 

/.J J , JUO , 1 CO 


\ \ \ % OOC 9 DOU f 


^ J 9 i D \ 9 f TO ) 


(c 109 m9^ 

V 0 9 1 Uc 9U 1 c / 


( yi ' 1 oc QAA^ 
1 » 1 JD,i^DO^ 




n 19^^^ 

\ 1 9 I CO ) 




c , 1 1 J , / 


IfJR Rin QfiR 




7?1 '^71 
OH 9 / c 1 9 0 / J 


?ld R/l'^ f^lQ 


-0- 


85,081, 


837,181 


922,262 


13,406,757 


2,916,551 


5,707,191 


22,030,499 


-0- , 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


/il, 000, 223 
(69,211) 


(10,405,623) 
69,211 


(594,600) 
-0- 


-0- 
-0- 


132^48,737 


13,978,397 


' 90,671,145 


237,498,279 


131 ,824,136 


14,365,585 


90,054,577 


236.244,298 


1,024,601 " 


' (387,188) 


616,568 


1 ,253,981 
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STEP 6 



TOPIC: 



Calculation and analysis of direct unit costs for 
academic discipl ines. and student programs. 



OBJECTIVE; 



To aid the institutions in the calculation of direct 
unit costs and to assist the study group in making 
comparisons of their direct-unit-cost data. 



ERIC 



^...^NERAL lEP PROCEDURES: A unit cost is simply the cost of an activity or 

sei^jj#t -divided by the number of units of that activity 
or service produced within a given time period. The 
purpose of expressing costs in terms of units ol' 
activity is to facilitate comparisons--with a pre- 
determined cost, i^-etrrt of past activities, or the 
cost of a similar ynit of activity in another orga- 
nization. In this^tudy, the, agreed-upon unit of acti- 
vity for instruction was the semester credit hour, except 
for the doctoral dissertation where each enrollment 
was initially counted as a singlf unit. Steps; 1 

and 2 facilitated the collection and analysis of 
th$ credit-hour information, that is, the' denominator 

\ -of the unit -cost equatioo; steps i, 4, and 5 were' 

oncerned with the collection and analysis of the 
data or the numerator of the equation. Step 5 
was the first attempt to merge these data files and,, 
a^ a result, produce unit-cos ti^ata for each of the 




' 6.2 

two-digit HEGIS discipline categories and for each 
of the course levels within those HEGIS. discipline 
categories . Likewise, through the use of the 
Instructional Work Load Matrix produc^ed in step 2, 
(nodified direct unit costs were produced for each • 
student program, and' each student level within those 
student programs. Specific instructions i^r computing 
direct instructional unit costs can be flpund oa pages 
2.39 through 2.42 of the second edition ^)f Technical 
R&fSbrt 65. , , . ■ / 



ADDITIONAL MRU The pilot-test institutions requested that their 

PROCEDURES I , . • 

. ' . modified direct unit cpst (MDUC) be displayed 1^ 
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academic discipline and course level, by s-tudent 
program and stiudent level i and by PTE student by 
student level. Iif order to produce^the latter 
display, a common definition of PTE student Wcis 
needed i for the purposes of the pilot test, the 
following fLill-time equivalencies were used: 

§30 student credit hoars for lower division, upper 
d1 vision i and first professioaal 

• 24 SCH for graduate I 

f 18 SCH ^r |raduate 11 
DoctOf^Hrdis^ertatlon units were merged into the 
graduate II definition by equating each dissertation 
enrollfent to nine student credit hours at the . ' 

» 

graduate II level. This, in- effect, equated two , 
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semesters work on the dissertation to a full -time 
graduate II workload. 



COLLECTION TIME PERIOD: No new data were collected in this step. 



ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 



Several questions were addressed in this phase of 
the study dealing with modified direct unit costs. 
These questions were concerned with whether and by how 
much unit costs varied across institutions, across 
course levels, across student levels, across two- 
digit HEGIS disciplines, and across two-digit HEGI5 
student programs. 



The first step in the analytical procedure was to 
produce tables 6.1 and 6.2, which highlight institutional 
differences and similarities by course ^level and student 
level. Means were computed for the six institutions 
as well as a cost range indicating the difference 
between the low and the high values. In addition, 
ratios were calculated for each course and student 
level using lower- division unit costs as the base 
within each'' institution. Several general observations 
can be made by examining the data in these two tables. 

f As course level Increased, variability among instil 
tutions increased. Thus underqraduate discipline 
unit costs differed frorti the mean by no more than 
21 percent, while at the graduate level, variations ffom 

. the average as wide as 65 percent were observed. Viewed 
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TABLE 6J ' ; ' • 

COMPARISON OF 'DISCIPLINE UNIT COSTS BY INSTiTUTION AND COURSE LEVEL 
Based on Modified DirStt Costs (Gen+ICR Funds) 



Course L^vel 


Institution^ 


Mean 


1 nw 

"Val ue 


Hi ah 
Value 


Range 
(High-Low) 


A 


D 
D 




n 

, u 


r 


F 


Lower a 1 V** s 1 on, 


$ 30 


$ 33 


$ 25 


$ 31 


-.$ 23 


$ 34 


$ 29 


$ 23 


$ 34 


$ 1 1 ' 


% of tttfi mean 


103% 


114% 


86% . 


107% 


7P% 


117% 


100% 


* 79% ' 


^ 117% 


38% 


Base fattor 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 






> 


upper qi vision 


$ 50 


% 50 


$ 50 


$ 63 


$ 44 


$ 53 


$ 53 


$ 44 


$ 63 


$■'19 


% of the'niean 














100% 


83% 


. 119% 


• 36% ' ' 


Ratio to base 


- 1.7 










'1.6 


1.8 




- 




> 

Graduate I 


% 70 


SI 73 


$106 


i 81 


$ 95 


$106 


$105 


$ 70 - 


$173 


$103 


% of the mean . 






101% 


77% 




101% 


100% 


'67% 




'98% 


Ratio of base 


2.3 


5.2 


4.2 




4-1. 


'3.1 


^ 3.6 


« 




1 


Graduate 'II 


$105- 


$196 


"$137 


$176 


$115 


$116 


$141" . 


$105 


$196 


$ 91 


% of tne fuean 


74% 


:iz9% 


97% 


12S% 


82% 


82% 


100% 


, 74% 


23^P% 




Ratio to base 


3.5 


5.9 


6,6 


6.7 


5.0 


3.4K 


4.9 








Dissertation 


$ 56 


$130 


$ 98 


$192 


$134 


$168 ^ 


$.130 


$ 56 


$192 


$136 


% of the mean 




W0% 


75% 


^148%, 


103% 




100% 




148% 


105% 


-Ratio to base 


1.9, 


3.9 


3.9 


e. 2 




4.9 


I 4.5 








All grad. levels 


$ 76 


$165 . 


$107 


$123 ^ 


. $1€7 ' 


$122 ^ 


Hn7 


$•76 


$165' ' 


. $ 89 


% of the mean 


. 65% 


141% 


■. 91% 


106% 


91% 


2(?4% * 


100% , 


65% 


141% 


7(j% 


Ratio to base , 


2.^ 


■ 


4.3 

- 


4.0 


4. 7 


. 3.6 


4.0 

— 









01 



/ 1« 
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Note': Health-professions data have' been excluded. 

^Because of t»^e confidentiality of the data in step 
institutional code. 



6, institutional names hdve been replaced with an. 
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TABLE 5-.2 ' 

COMPARISON OF STUDENT PROGRAM UNIT COSTS BY INSTITUTION AND STUDENT LEVEL 
Based on Modified Direct Costs (Gen+ICR Funds) 



^ I ~ ' 

3 

Student Level 
f 


Institution 


Mean 

.f — . — — . 


Low 


High 


Range , 


A ^ 


. B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


Value 


Value 


(High-Low) 


\ ' 

Lower division 
'X lof the mean 
;Base factor 


J 33 
1.0 


$ S7 

■ 112% 
'1-0. 


$ 31 

94% 
1.0 


$ 38 

115% 
1.0 


$ 23 

70% 

ho 


$ 36 

709% 
. hO 


$ 33 

100% 
1.0 


\ 

$ 23 

70% 


$ 3& 

115% 


$ 15 


Upper division 
% of the mean 
Ratio to base 


$ 45 

94% 
1.4 


$ 52 

108% 
1,4 


% 50 

' 104% 
1.6 


$ 53 

110% 
1.4 


$ 39 

81% 
. 1.7 


$ 50 

104% 
1.4 


$ 48 

100% 
1.5 


$ 39 

81% 


$ 53 

110% 


$ 14. . . 

29% 


Master's 

% of the mean 

Ratio to base 


$ 69 

• 70% 
2.1 


$143 

•148% 
3.9 


$101 

102% 
3.3 


$ 90 

92% 
2.4 


$ 82 

84% 
3.6 


$100' 

102% 
2.8 


$ 98 

700% 
3.0 


$ 69 

70% 


$t43 

746% 


$ 74 

76% 


Doctoral 
'%■ of the 'mean 
Ratio to base 


$ 68 

57% 
. 8.1 


$153 

128% 
4,1 


$ 86 

72% 
2,8 


$164 

137% 
4.3 , 


■ $119 

: 99% 

. 5.2 


$132 

110% 
3. 7 


%m 

700% 
3.6 


$ 68 \ 

57% 


$164 

137% 


$ 96. 

80% 

■ 



Note: Healthrprofessions data have been excluded, 

^First-professidnal program data have been excluded because of insufficient data. 
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another way, Tower- and upper-division costs had 
ranges of only $11 and $19 respectively across 
: all Institutions, while at the graduate level- 
differences between institutions averaged $91 
or more. 

• Generally, rankings across, institutions from lowest 
to higiiest were the same ot* within one or two 
ranks of each other using either program or 
discipline unit costs. 

t Stud'ent-program and discipl ine^uni t costs were both 
much mH stable across institutions at the under- 
gnaduate levels that5 at the graduate level. 

fl Roughly, overall institutions, upper-division ' 
courses cost twice as much per credit hour ($53) 
and graduate courses cost four times as much ($117). 
as lower-division course ($29). The corresponding 
amotijfits' for sfOdent programs were: lower division 
($33), upper division ($48), master's ($98), and 
doctoral ($120). ' 

• As course level increased. .variation in ratios across 
institutions increased: for example, the ratios of 
upper-division to lower-division costs were between 
1.5 and 2.4 across ^institutions, while for disser- 
tation credits, the ratios were between 1.9 and 6.2. 
There was somewhat less variation in the student - 
program data. • - 



After viewing -t^e dat^ aggregated across disciplines 

.* " \ 

and student grogr^ms. the data were exampled by two- 

' ' \ 

digi't HEGIS category. Since there were 24 
HEGIS categories and 5 course and student leveis, ^ 
the large volume of data made it very difficult to , 
assess similarities and d^f ferences-.- Tables 6.3, 

^ 

6.4, 6.5, and 6.6 were prepared'to highlight discipline 
and student- program unit-cost comparisons., £1even 
discipline and student-program categories were selected 



that were common to institutions. These common 

discip-lines a^tf progr^ims' were then ranked from lowest^* 
to highest cost, with 1 denoting the lowest cost 'and 
11 denoting the highest cost. TSe first table, 6.3, 
^||||||||||rs the three leas-t expensive disciplines (in terms 
of modified direct unit costs) by institution and course 
level. Several discipline similarities in rank 
ordering are evident across institutions: 

• PsychoTogy and socijal sciences were among the lowest 
unit-cost discip^l/ies at the undergraduate level for 
every .institution except one. 

• At the graduate levels, education was uniformly 

. the least expensive discipline for all institutions 
except one (one institution did not offer Graduate- II- 
level courses' in education)., 

•\ 

• At the graduate level, psychotogy was again among 
the three least expensive disciplines in 8 of the 12 
(twQ levels by six institutions) possible qells whare 
It could appear. 

• Letters was among the thred least expensive disci- 
plines in 6 of the 12 graduate level cells. 



• In general, the least expensive disciplines were 
In the ."social sciences and humanities ^reas. 

A 



In Tabl^6.4, showing the three highest-cost disci- 
plines by course level, similarities were not quite, 
as striking as in table. 6.3, but patterns were still 
evident: - | • 

• At the undergradiflFte level, fine arts and engineering 
together accounted for two-thirds of all the ent^^ries; 
physical sciences also appeared frequently. _^ 



' TABLE 6.3 



.LOWEST UtllT-COST DISCIPLINES COMMON ACR05S INSTITUTIONS 

r 

Based on Modified Direct Cos^s (Gen+ICR Funds) 



Course 
Level 



Rank 



Lower 1 
division 2 
3 

Upper r 
division 2 
3 

Graduate I 1 

2 
3 

Graduate II 1 
2 
3 



A 



Psychology 
Social 5ci . 
Math 

Psychology 
Letters 
Social Sci .. 

Education 
Psychol ogy^f, 
Letters 

EducaiJi^on 

PsyctplOgy 

Le^l^rs 



B' 



• PS'5?chology 
Math 

Computer 

Psychp logy^ 

/'Computer Sci . 

",Eciucation 
'Computer Sci . 
Math 

Educati on 
Fine Arts 
For. Lang. 



* ^ In^titutl^' 

— — ■ ■ ■ . 11. "' I . I 



V Bsychology 
Social Sci. 

Psychology 
Social Sci. 
Letters 

Education 
Letters 
Psychology 

Education 
Psychology 
Letters 



Engineering 
Psychology 
Social Sci . 

Social Sci. 

Psychology 

Letters 

Education 
Computer Sci 
Psychology 

Psychol ogy 

Letters 

Math 



Psychology 
Social Sci. 
Math 

Education 
Social Sci'. 
Psychology 

Education 
Social Sci. 
Biology 

Education 
Social Sci. 
Psychology 



Social Sci. 
Psychol ogy 
Letters 

Psychology 
Social Sci . 
Biol ogy 

Educati oh 

Letters 

Psychology 

Engine«|ing 
For. La^. 
Educati on 



^Institution I>d1d not report cost data at the graduate II lev^l for education and fine-arts courses. 
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TABLE 6.4* 

• . ■ - 

I 

HIGHEST UNIT-COST DISCIPLINES COMMON ACROSS If^STITUTIONS 
Based on Modified Direct Costs (Gen+ICR FQnds) 



I 



a 



Institution D 



not report cost data at the graduate II level for educatibn. and fine arts, 

• V 



Course 








Institution 






Level 


Rank 


A 


» D 


C 




E 


F 


Lt)wer 
division 


• n 

10 
9 


Engineering 
Biology 
Fine Arts 


Engineering , 
Fine Arts 
Letters 


Engineering 
Computer Sci . 
Fine Arts 


Education 
Computer Sci . 
Physical Sci . 


Cori^uter Sci . 
Fine Arts 
Education 


Fine Arts 
Er\gineer1ng 
Physical Sci. 


Upper 
dtvl"*s1on 


11 
10 

9 ■ 


For. Lang. 
Physical Sci. 
. Fine Arts 


Physical Sci. 
. Engineering 
For. Lang. 


Physical Sci. 

Engineering 

Math 


Math 

Fine Arts 
Computer Sci . 


Math 

Fine Arts 
Engineering 


Physical Sci,. 
■ Engineering 
For. Lang. 


Graduate f 


•I'i 

10 
9 


Matb 

Physical Sci. 
Engineering 


Psychology 
Physical Sci, 
For. Lang. 


Math 

Physical Sci . 
Biology . 


For„ Lang. 
Biology 
Fine Arts 


Physical Sci. 
Engineering 
' Psycho,! ogy 


Biology 
Physical Sci. 
Computer Sci . 


Graduate- II 

« 

* 


iJl 
**10 
9 


Computer Sci . 
Physical Sci. 
Math 


Math 
Biology 
Physical Sci . 


Computer Sci . 
Math 

Engineering 

0 


Physical Sci . 
Engineering 
Computer Sci . 


Math 

Letters 

Biology 


Math 

Computer Sci . 
Physical Sci. 
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• At tHe graduate level, physical sciences was among 
the three most exp'ensive disciplines in three- 
fourths of the cells, ■ 

• In general, the sciences and engineering were the 
■ liighest unit-cost disciplines across all levels. 

This analysis was repeated for student-program datai^ 
'but the results did not differ significantly from the 
discipline data and therefore are not reported here. 



The next analysis examined the ratios of unit costs 

across the 11 discipline and student-program 

categories common "to the six institutions. This analysis 

was cor^ucted separately by course level (lower division, 

upper division, graduate I, graduate II, and dissertation) 

and student level (IjDwer division, upper division, 

master's, doctoral; first-professional program data 

were excluded because of insufficient data across the i 

program categories). Two examples are included in this 
ft 

report. Table -6.5 displays the discipline ratios for 
Ipv/er- division courses, and table 6.6 contains the 
student-program ratios for the master's-degree programs. 
Again, several general observatiOQS can be made by 
examining these data. 

§ In general, the high-cost disciplines were roughly 
two and B half to three times more expensive than 
the low-cost disciplines. This held true generally 
for all institutions although there were specific^ 
instances wb6re an institution reported a discipline 
cost five or six times the base-figure cost. 



TABLF 6.5 

RATIOS Of^ DISCIPLINE COSTS ACr6sS COURSE LEVELS 



\. Based on Modified Direct Costs (Gen+ICR) 



t 












Institution 












Six- 
Institution 
Average 


% 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F, 


OlscipHfiQ 


Unit 
Cost 


Ratio" 


"unit 
Cost 


Ratlo^ 


Unit 
Cost 


Ratio^ 


unit 
Cost 


Ratio^ 


Unit 
Cost 


Ratio^ 


Unit 
Cost 


Ratio^ 


Unit 
Cost 


Ratio* 


04 Biology 


$ 44 


2.2 


$ 34 


2.1 


$ 26 


1.9 


$ 19 ■ 


1.6 


$ 25 


2.5 


$ 32 


V.9 . 


$ 30 


1.9- 


07 Cofivuter Science 


36 


1.8 


22 




43 


3.1 


59 


4.9 


53 


5.3 


23 




39 


2.4 


08 Education 


20 


1.0 


41 


2.6 


34 


2.4 


76 


6.3 




2.9 


35 


2.1 


f 

39 


2.4 


09 Eftginerring 


46 


2.3 


55 


4.1 


47 


3.4 


12 


1 .0 


28 


2.8 


49 


2.9 


41 


2.6 


lU rine Arts 


44 


2.2 


45 


2.8 


36 ^ 


2.6 


28 


2.3 


52 


5.2 


54 


3.2 


43 


2.7 


" 11 Foreign Languages 


42 


2.1 


36 


2.1 


32 


2.3 


34 


2.8 


26 


2.6 


^23 


1.9 


34 


2.1 * 


15 Letters 


i'28 


1.4 


44 


2.8 


' 24 


1.7 


.39 


3.3 


28 


2.8 


25 


1.5 


32 


2.0 


17 Mathewtlcs 


23 


1.2 


20 


1.3 


14 . 


1.0 


33 


"2.8 


21 


2.1' 


28 


1.5 


23 


1.4 


19 Physical Sciences 


41 ' 


2.1 


36 


2.3 


. 31 


2.2 


40 


3.3 


29 


' 2.9 


46 


2.7 


37 


2.3 


20 Psychology 


21 


1.1 


16 


1.0 


14 


1 .0 


15 


1.3 


10 » 


1.0 


% 


1.1 


■ 16 


.1.0 


22 Social Sciences 


22 


1,1 


22 


1.4 


18 


1.3 


18 


1 .5 


14 


1.4 


17 


1.0 


19 


1.2 


Range 


$20-46 


l.tJ-Z.S ' 


$16-65 


1 .0-4.1 


$14-47 


1.0-3.4 


$12-76 


1.0-6. ,3 


$10-53 


1 .0-5.3 


$17-54 
< 


1 .0-3.2 


$16-43 


1.0-2.7 



I.'»7 



Note: Based on 11 discipline categories conmon to all six institutions, 
'^*^%|sed on the lowest-cost discipline for each institution. 




^ TABLE 6.6 

RATIO OF STUDENT PROGRAM COST ACROSS STUDENT LEVELS 
Based on Modified Direct Costs (Gen+ICR) 



Student Level: Master** 



* 


r— ^- ' • — ■ ■ — ' — 

• ' . Institution ' 


Six- 
Institution 
Average 




A 


/ 


8 


C 


D 


E 


f 


Student Prograni 


Unit 
Cost 


Ratio* 


Unit 
Cost 


Ratio^ 


Unit 
Cost 


Ratio^ 


Unit 
Cost 


Ratio^ 


Unit 
Cost 


Ratlo^ 


Unit 
Cost " 


Ratio^ 


Unit 
Cost 


RStio^ 


04 Biology 


$118 ' 


'3.4 


$157 


l.S 


$159 


2.3 


$125 


1.7 


S S3 


1.2 


$156^ 




$135 


.1.9 


07 Computer Science 


86 




126 


1.1 t 


97 


1.4 


74 


1.0 


105 


1.6 ' 


110^ 


'i^i.e • » 


> 100 


1.4 


,08 EducsLtion ' 


35 


1.0 


111 


1.0 


58 


1.0 






67 


1.0 


69 


1.0 


70 


1.0 


09 Engineering 


141 


• 4.0 




1.7 


126 


• 1.9 


.in 


1,.5 


130 


1.9 


123 


1.8 


136 


1.9 


10 Fine Arts 


99 


2.8 


121 


1.1 


108 


1.6 


148 


'2.0 


95 , 


1.4 , 


106 


1.5 


113 


. 1.6 


n Foreign Languages 


.100 


2.9 


■ 158 


1.5 , 


103 


1.5 


157 


2.1 


100 


1,5 . 


100 


1.4 


121 


.1.7 


15 Letters 


79 


2.3 


158 


1.4 


80 


1.-2 


08 


1 .2 


1^8 


1.9 


94 


1.4 


106 


1.5 


17 Itethematics 


147 


4.2 


184 


1.7 ■ 


220 


3.2 


94 


1.3 


153 


2.3 


119 


1.7 


153 


2.2 


19 Physical Sciences 


202 


5.8 


248 


2.2 


« 176' 


2.6 ' 


161 


2.2 ' 


132 


2.0 


200 


2.9 


187 


2.7 


20 Psychology 


70 


2.0 


165' 


1.5 


89 • 


1.3 


92 


1.2 


122 


1.8 


120 


1.7 


no 


1.6 


'21^' Social Sciences 


77 


2.2 


^ 158 


1.4 


97 


1.4 


112 


1 .5 


92 


1.4 


115 


1.7 


109 


i.6 


ilange 


$35-202 


1.0-5.8 


$111-241 


3 

1 .0-2.2 


$58-220 


1.0-3.2 


$74-161 


1.0-2.2 


$67-153 


1.0-2.3 


$69-200 


1 .0-2.9 


$70-187 

1.0-2.7 



^ . . V 

Note: Based on 11 discipline categories common to all six institutions. 
^Based on the loi^st-cost discipline for each institution. 
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^9 The- range in the cost ratios' increased as course 
level increased (l.fi-2.7 for lower division, 1.0- 
3.0 for upper division, 1.0-3.3 for graduate I, 
1.0-3^2 for, graduate II and 1 .0-6.9 .for dissertation) 

• This finding 'also held true for program costs, but 
the cost ratios were more tightly clustered, and they 
did not increase as rapidl^t as for discipline costs. 

^ (The corresponding rati'os for program costs were 
f.0-1.5 fot lower division, 1.0-1.7 for upper 
division, 1.0-2.7 for master's, and 1.0-2..7 for 

, doctoral . ) ^ 

t^As borne out in the earlier analysis, the rankings . 
of disciplines/student programs were relatively 

• consistent from' institution to institution. 



The final analysis examined modified direct unit costs 
in terms of their components--dol lars per service month 
and SCH per service nronth. Figures siitiilar to figures 
6.1, 6.2, and" 6.3 were produced for several of the 
two-digit HEGIS clusters. Engineering is shown as an. 
•example. In figure 6.1, unit costs per credit hour 

* t 

are plotted by course level for each of the six 
institutions. These data show a definite upward trend 
in cost data as course level increases. The data 

« 

appear' to be relatively^ stable at the undergraduate 
levels but fl uctuate widely at thi^ graduate levels. " 
In figure 6.2, faculty workloads are examfned in 
terms of SCH per service month. The general pattern 
of decreasing numbers of SCH per service month is 
exhibited, although there are fluctuations among 
in|titutions. The^ fi)tal figure, which examines expen- 
ditures per service month, shows increasing dollars^ 
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FIGURE 6.1 
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FIGURE 6.2 



DISCIPL^INE CREDIT HOURS PER SERVICE MONTH BY- LEVEL OF COURSE 



Engineering (^09) 
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per service months as" course level increases. There 
"appears to be substantial dollar differences among 
the six institutions across all course levels in the 
engineering disciplines. The point to be made here i-s 
that even If unit-cost data appear to be similar on 
^ the surface, the underlying components may behave 
in dissimilar ways. 



STUDY GROUP • ,1. Course levels . Five course levels were used in 

RECOI^ENDATIONS: 

the collection of the data: " lower division, 
upper division, graduate I, graduate II, and 
dissertation. The data analyzed in this step 
appeared to be relatively .consistent at the 
% ' undergraduate levels but less consistent at the ' 

graduate levels. ,^ata at the dissertation level 
• showedrwide fluctuations across institutions and 
« across disciplines. The pilot institutions had 

difficulty in making consistervt course-level 
distinctions at the graduate < level . They recommend, 
^ however, that the five, course levels be maintained 
and that con"s4 deration be given to adding a sixth 
level for first-professional course work, if the 
programs warrant it. 

» » 

2. Student levels . Mf^U data- col lection procedures 
" also specified five student levels: lower division, 

upper division, first professional, master's, 
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and doctoral. Again the data were mbre consistent 
at th4 undergraduate levels than at the graduate 
levels. However, ift thil case, the pilot insti- 
tutions found it easier to distinguish between 



gradffale*s^ent levels (the master's candidate 
versus the doctoral candidate) than between graduate 
course levels. The first-professional level was 
used selectively in specified fields (primarily 
law and some of the health professions, although 
for the most part, the health prof&ssions were 
eliminated from the study). On the basis of 
these findings, the study group recommends five 
student levels, mair^taining separati levels for 
master's, doctoral, and first-professional students. 

' Di'sclpline costs versus student progragi. costs .. The 
data showed that student-program costs were somewhat 
more consistent than" discipl ine costs across insti- 
tutions, implying that student-level designations 
were more consistent than course-level designations. 
The differences in variaijility of costs between 
the two data sets were small, however. The study 
group was of the opinion that discipline costs were 
more appropriate for institutional -management use, 
and student-program costs were appropriate' for 
external comparisons. ' 



4. hIgIS categoric . At ths two-di.git' level , there 

was a reasonable degree .ol" Consistency x^f data across 
institutions for b^oth academic disciplines and 
student programs.- Thos^ disciplines (programs) 
that were expensive at one institution tefided to 
be- high cost at the other five institutions and 
vice versa. No analyses' were conducted to examine 
the .variability of cost data within the two-digit 

» 

clusters. It was hypothesized by the study group 

that had these analyses been conducted, a further 

" division of some of the two-cfigit clusters might 

be appropriate. (For example, separating Physical 

Education frofti the 800- series ancfe dividing. Fine 
\^ • ' ' ' • 

Arts into Music, Art, and Theatre). The study group 

recomr^nds a modified two-digit HEGIS^structure 
for making cost comparisons as described in > 
. step 1 . * ' . V 

The'results of these limited analyses suggest that the 
data are reasonably comparable when examined across 
institutions, across course levels, and across two- 
digit HEGIS clusters . ^ This statement is based on a 
range of^ variability of + 20 percent of the man at tfie 
undergraduate levels and + 40 percent of the mean at the 
graduate levels. It is unclear whether this was due 
to differing faculty-activity analyses, to differing 
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allocation strategies, or sorfie combination of the two. 
The study group, while not endorsing the accuracy of 
the data, was reasonab'ly corjifortable with the results 
of this step and agreed to proceed to the full costing 
steps. ■ ' ' 



STEP 7 



TOPIC: 



4 i 



OBJECTIVE: 



Collection of assignable square feet and allocation 
of indirect costs ^ 



To aid the institutions in allocating their indirect 
costs to fina-l cost o^bjectives and to assess the 
consistency of -the allocation process across the six 
universities. 



GENERAL lER PROCEDURES 



f 



Direct unit costs were produced a^the result of step 
6. Before full unit costs could Be produced {step 8) 
each insti«tution had to perform a series of allo- 
cations distributing "theYr indirect cost pools to 

those cost centers previously designated as final 

' J- ■ 

cost objectives. In lEP, the final cost objectives 

fall principally within the three primary programs-- 

instruction, research and public service--but also 

include some of the student support services that. J 

are normally treated as auxiliary services, such as 

** 

dormitories, fbod services, and intercollegiate athletics 
All- other cost centers are considered indirect and 
are therefore allocated to the final cost objectives 
as part of this step. The, study group decided to 
exclude the capital-cost portion of the general lEP 
study (pp. 2U3~2.47 of Technical Report 65, second 
edition), basing their decision in part on the 



following considerations: 
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• No existing, policies for amortizing and replacing 
capital, assets exist within the universities except 
possibly within tfie auxiliary enterprises. 

• Current lEP procedures based on historical costs 
'introduce cost variances that do not necessarily 

reflect, differences ^in educational services. 

• Differences in accounting and property-management 
practices may make It difficult to identify 
capital equipment Items with particular academic 
disciplines and PCS programs. 

• Conce'ptual" problems exist with combining costs based 
on current operating funds with those that_ attempt 
to measure capital-asset acquisition and utilization. 
Such a combination might undermine the utility ^' 

of t^e data. 



After reviewing the allocatipn procedures contained 
in the general lEP cost study, the study group made 
the following modifications. 

• All libraries were to be treated as a single cost 
•center with the exception'of the law library, 
which was allocated only to the Law discipline 

" (1400). 

• All direct costs were -to -re ad modified direct costs 
to reflect the allocation that were made in ^ 
step 5. . ■ , ■' 

• Audiovisual Services, Computing Support (the 
remainder after all direct charges), and Ancillary 
Support were allocated on the basis of modified 
direct costs. Collecting usage, data was infeasible. 

• Academic Administration was allbcated in a 
hierarchical fashion with departmental academic 
administration allocated first (step 5), then 
college or school academic administration 
(Business Schoo] , Engineering School), and finally 

^-campuswide academic administration)^ 

• The allocation procedures' cannot be generalized 
when dealing with- Auxil iary Enterprises. Accounting 
practices differ atrqss the six pilot-test 
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instfiutions, and expenditures for some auxiliaries 
bear more indirect costs than do others. Therefore 
when rfaking allocations of indirect costs to 
auxiliaries, care was exercised not to duplicate 
, the iiltiirect costs of any of the support services, 
'\ i " ■ ■ 

U ^ ■ ■ 

V, •■ 

• 'i ■ ■ ■ ^ 

Table 7.t!.reflects the set of, recommended allocation 
'parameters that was used in the calculation of full 
unit c43Sts. Institutions were given the opportunity 
to state on, an exceprfon basis deviations from the 
generally accepted procedures.* While each institution 
listed a number of exceptions, it was extremely 
difficult to summarize these deviations across the 
six pilot institutions. Table 7.2 has been included 
to illustrate ope> school's list 'of exceptions to 
the g£Srt^)^al- pfocedures. ^9st of these grose because 
of .the' group's effort to mlie allocations' within fun d 
groups . This decision somettes caused an institution 
to specify a different allocattQn basis than that 
generally recommended. Another reason for 
exceptions was the varying treatment of auxiliary 
'enterprises from university tOt.unive)K$i ty. In some 
cases, supporting services were-'totalTy^charged>vfijJt |^ 
to' auxiliaries as part of the insti tutibVi ' s regular 
accounting entries; in those cases,, no additional 
allocations needed to be made. In other institutions, 
a'uxiliaries were, gnly partially "ful 1 -costed" and 
therefore required additional allocations as part of 
this step. While the general methodology established 

2/0 



TABLE 7.1 



INFORMATION EXCHANGE PROCEDURES FOR MAJOR R^RCH UNIVERSITIES 
'"RECOMMENDED ALLOCATION PARAMETERS AND RECIPIENT ACTIVITY CENTERS 



211 

erIc 



Recjpient Activity Center 



Instruction 



Instruction, 
Research, & 



All Eligible 
Final Cost^ 



/ 

T 




' SuQCiested Parameter 


(1.1 only) 


Public Service 


Objectives 


1 ^0 


instruct inn 


a 

_ Final Cost Objective 




■ 




/•U 


Kesearcn 


Final Cost Objective^ 








3.0 


FuDtic service 


Final fo^t Obiective^ 


t 


X 


• 


4*1 


Lioraries * 


Modified Direct Costs^ 








MuseuJBS o liaiieries 


M»difipd Direct Costs 

1 fW VI II lew 1 1 V? V W WW V «^ 


t 

w 


X 






Audiovisual Services 


/ ♦ f^rfifipd nirpct Costs 




X 




4.4 


CgriQUt log support \renia inoer; 
AnclDary Support 


Modified Direct Costs 

t mfu if iwv> w»icww b ^ 




X 




4.5 


Ntodifipd Direct Costs 




X 




4.6 


Academic Administration (retnaipder) 


rtUU > 1 1 t=U U 1 r cv W ww;> t^a* 




X 




5.1 


Student Service Aaministration 


CaWpc for* Pr'prf'i Q 


X 






5.2 


Social & Cultural Oevelopnient . 


« Semester treaits 


y 

A 


• 




5.3 


Counseling & career guidance 




X 






5.4 


Financial Aid Administration 


Semester Credl ts 


X 






5.5 


Student Auxiliary Services 


Final Cost Objectives* 








5.5 


Intercollegiate Athletics 


Final Cost Objective^ 








6,1 


Executive Management 


^ Modified Direct Costs- 






X 


6.2 


Fiscal Operations , 


Modified Direct -Costs 






X 


6.3 


Generaj^dmi n1 strati ve Services 


Modifi.ed Di rect Costs ^ 






X 


6,4 


Logistical Services 


Modified Direct Costs 






X 


5',*5 


Physical Plant Oj^rations 


Assignable Square Feet. 


■ s 




X 


6.5 


Faculty & Staff Auxiliary Services 


Final Cost Objective^ 

« 








6.7 


Public Relations & Developrcnt 


Modified Direct Costs 






X 


6,8 


Studeht Recruitment, Adnfssioffs & Records 


Semester Credits 


X 






6.9 


Central Office Operati^Ons 


Jtodified Di redTCostsA ' 






X 



A^Fioa*! Cost Objectives eligible to'receive allocated costs are all subprograms 1.0, 2,0, and 3.0, and subprograms 5.5, 5.5, ^nd 6.5. 

'^All libraries are to be treated as a single cost center with the excfption of the Law library, Which will be allocated only at tlie 
Law discipline (1400). 
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TABLE 7.2 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO EXCEPTIONS TO NCHEMS FULL- COST ALLOCATIONS 



Source of Fund^ 
and Sending PCS^ # 


Source. of Fund 
arid Receiving PCS * 


Disci- 
pline 


Allocation Basis 


GEN 


4.^ and 4.7 


GEN 


1.1 (only) 


V 

All 


GEN 


1.1 


— ■ — « — * • ■ • 

Modified Direct Cdsts 


ICR 


4.1 through 6.9 


ICR 


1 .1 through 3.2 


All 


RES 


1.1 


through 3.2 Modified Direct Costs 


RES 


4.T through -6.9 

> 


RES 


1.1 through 3.2 , 


All 


RES 


1.1 


through 3.2 Modified Direct Costs 


AUX 


5.2 and 5.3 


AUX 


5.5 (only) 


N/A 


AUX 


5.5 


ffedified Direct Costs 


AUX 


4.1 through 4.8 

« 


AUX 


-3.2 (only) 


N/A 


AUX 


3.2 Modified Direct Costs 


AUX 


6.0 through 6.9 


AUX 


3.2 (only) 


N/A 


AUX 


3.2 


Modified Direct Costs 



.^The sending PCS always excludes final-cost objectives 5.5, 5.6, and 6.5, as well as PCS 7.2 aad 9.2. 
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the intent for, the full cost allocationi each insti- 
tution had to lend its own interpretation to the 
procedure to fna^e^it meaningful for that particular 
school. If careful attention had not been paid to 
these exceptions, the validity oT the full cost data 
would h^ve been substantially reduced. 

COLLECTION TIME PERIOD: Approximately si X months- were allowed to complete the 

full cost portion'of , the study (steps 7, and 8). 
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ANALYSIS OF THE DATA:, The only new dat^ collected -in this, ste'p were the' 

assignable square feet (AS R) data, which were collected 
. ^ . to provide an allocation tiasis for Physic^ Pl'lnt • 

. Operations (6.5). Table 7.3 is a sumnary ^ each insti- 
■^ution's assignable square feet by Program Classification 
Structure (PCS) major functionj' The relative amounts 
of space conmitted to each functton rouqhly ^>ara11eled 
* the percentages of total expenditures committed to those ' 

same functional areas. 

Basically, each school suirmarized these' data from 
their space inventories, deletinq space assigned to 
independent operations, health care, residential 
; r., ' ^pace, and- any other' i^ce for which a direct charge 
for plant operations and maintenance had already 
been made. The remaining ^pace was assigned to 

P T - • . ' ' 

♦ [■ . • ■ , 



\ 
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major programs within the PCS. Instructional space 
was disaggregated by two-digit HEGIS categories (four- 
■ , digit HEGIS categories in some cases), on the basis of 
these Space inventories and within two-digit HEGIS 
categories, it was further disaggregated to course level ' 
on the basis of studejit credit hours. ' The^ ASF thus 
distributed because the basis f6r charging P^^Hj V 
operations and maintenance to' the various academic' * 
. units (disciplines arid course ^vels) for the purpose 
of arriving at full costs. 

* • . ■ ■' ' . ^ , 

The study group considered two procedural questions 
beyond those already discussed. . The first dealt 
with making allocations within fund groups versus 
making allocations across fund gVoups . The second 
' aUeisnative would have the effect of collapsing 
funtl groups at this point in the analysis. "The 
second procedural question the group addressed was* 
whether to perform the allocations in a step-down 
approach versus a one-step approach . The step-down 
appj*oach would group indirect costs into four cost 

,\^ls (physical-plant- operations , all other institu- 
tional support, student services, and academic support) 
and would establish a sequence 'for making the allocations. 
'The one-step approach would make the allocations. as 

• if they were simultaneous, allowing for no interactions 
^ among the indirect cost centers. 
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■SABLE 7.3. 
FACILITIES ANALYSIS' 



- 

: ^ * . • ~ '. 


Colorado 


Illinois 


Stony Brook 


Kansas 


Purdue 


Washington 


: Total ASF 


4,087.2 






2,960.5 


3,303.9 




^ 9.708,4 




•6,694.1 




,. LessJ 1 .0 Ind. Op - , 
Unasslgned 
, '800 Health Care 
900 Residential 
000 Unclassified 


( 190.7] 
0.0 

• ( 18.6] 
(1,237.8 
( .^2i;.9l 






0.0 
( 92.7) 
• l^.l 
( 998.2) 

0.0 




; 27.4] 

; , 33.2; 

; 25.6 
822.8 
I 8.4' 




( 646.9) 
( 132.5; 
( 50.0 
(3,178.ll 






[' -.40.9) 
.0.1] 
204.8 
1,040.2; 
1 107.7] 


- - 


: Spitce for Academic 
Operations 


2.'618.2 




5.976.4 


1,857.6 


2,386.5 




3.700,9 




5,300^4 




Instruction asf 

' ■ .• ■ * ' ■ 


986.3 
37. 7% 


2,431.1 

40. 7% 


751.9 
40. S% 


795.8 
33.4% 


1,643.2 
44.4% 


1,776.7 
SS.5% 


Research asf 

• % 


554.5 

21. n 


1,243.0 

' ' 9n at 


385.8 

20 8% ' 


340.9 

14. 3%- 


760.9 
20.6% 


1,263.0 
23.8% 


Public Service asf 

t 


16.4 
' 0.6% 


252.2 
I 4.2% 


31.6 


12.7 
0.5% 


73.8 
2.0% 


117.2 
2.2% 


Academic -Support asf 

% . 


289.1 
U.0% 


818.6 
IS. 7% 


- 442. r 

23.8% 


480.3 
20.2% 


405.5 

11.0% 


. 728.3 
13.7% 


Student Services asf 

% ■ 


570.0 

Zl.8% 


758.4 
12.7% 


91.3 
4.9% ' 


565.2 
23.7% 


406.0 

11. 0% 


801.4 • 
25.2%. 


Institutional asf 
Support % 


201.9 
7.7% 


473.1 

7.9% 


154.1 
8.3% 


191.6 
. 8.0% 


411.5 

n.1% 




613.8' 
n.6% 

5,300.4^ , 
100. 0% 


2,618.2 

100.0% 


5,976.4 
• 100.0% 


1,857.6 
100.0% 


2,386.5 • 

100.0% 


3,700.9 > 

100.0% 
, . .. 





- ^toes not sum to 100 due, to rounding. 



Because each of these choices was independent 
of the other, there were really .four alternative 

« 

procedures to test: Joyr funds, four step (4F4S); 

four funds, one step (4F1S); one fund ,four steps (1F4S); 

4 

and one fund, one step (IFIS). Eac^ of these alterna- , 
tives was tested on one institution's data, keepinq' 
the 'allocation parameters and the allocation basis 
constant. The results of this te§t are displayed in 
tatle 7.4. The dollar figures and the percentages 

♦ 

represent the amounts in each of the activity 
centers after the full cost allocations were made. 
By comparing the amounts in any one activity center 

V 

across the four columns, one can gauge the effect 
the allocation method had-on the final distribution 
of dollars. By examining' the results of this test, 

the study group concluded that the four allocation * 
procedures tested did'not materially affect the final 
results.- There was some nriRor shifting of dollars 
from instruction into research and public service 

y 

t 

under methods 3 and 4 (the collapsing^ of the fund groups). 

As a further consideration, the study group wanted to 

maintaii^ the integrity of the fc?m=-fund groups 

throughout the cost study. Th&re'for^ they chose to 

make the full cost allocations using the simpler, 
f 

one-step approach, but to allocate -each fund group 
separately (4F1S) . The one exception to this rule 
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TABLE 7.4 

TEST OF FOUR ALTERNATIVE ALLOCATION PROCEDURES 
(In jfhousands of Dollars) 



PCS Activity Center 


■ 4FiS) 


4F1S 


1F4S 


T 


1F1S 


1.1 General Academic 

Tn<triirtion 


' $105,478 

41.10% 


$103,893 

. 40.48% 


$ 99,844 

38.89% 


^ $ 


99,398 

S8.^72% 


li3 Csmnunity Education 




628 
.24% 


$ 645 

.2B% 


i 


597 
.22% 


$ 


618 
. 24% 


2.1 Institutes/Research ^ 


'$ 38,480 

14.99% 


$ 39,250 

15.29% ' 


$ 40,410 
15.74% 


$ 


41.446 ' 


2.2 Individual Project ^ 


$ 31 ,451 

. J2.se% 


$ 32,054 
12.49% 


$ 32,779 
' 12.77% 


$ 


33,567 
12.08% 


3.1 Patient Services 

* > 


$ 


1 ,409 

.55% 


$ 1,490 
. 58% 


$ 


1,411 
.54% 


$ 


1,523 
.59% 


3»2 Conmunlty Services 


$ 


5,657 
2.20% 


$ 5,731 
2. 2S% 


$ 


5,736 
2.22% 


$ 


5,850 
2. 2S% 


3.3 Cooperative Extension 


$ 19,009 
*< 7.41% 


$ 19,163 

7. 4?% 


$ 19,604 
7.U% 


$ 


19,858 
7. 74% 


3.4 Public Broadcasting 


$ 


381 
.15% 


% 384 


$ 


374 


$ 


378 
.25« 


5.5 Student Auxiliary . ' 
Services 


$ 


35,163 

13^70% 


$ 35,]cfs 
12.68% 


$ 


36,993 

14.41% 


. $ 


35. Ids 
23.68% 


7.1 Independent Operations 


$ 


1 ,305 
.51% 




'$ 


1,?05 

.51% 




1,305 
.51% 


8.1 Scholarships 


$ 


3,000 

■1.17% 


• $ 3,000 


$ 


3,000 

1.17% 


$ 


3,000 
1.17% 


8.2 Fellowships 

L 

9.0 Holding Accounts 


$ 


3,082 

1.20% 


$ 3,082 


$ 


3,082, 
1.20% 




3,082 
1.20% 


$ 


11,585 
4.52% 


$ 11,585 

4.51% 


$ 


n ,585 


$ 


11,585 

4.51% 


TOTALS* . 


$256,628 
99.99% 


$256,687 


$256,720 
99.99% 


$256,715 



^Totals for the four methods do not agree due^ to rounding differences and some 
minor allocations not reported in this table. 
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was that Indirect cost recovery (ICR) funds were allo- 
cated to final cost objectives on the basis of restricted 
funds ^- ICR dollars . The intent here was to allocate 

the ICR dollars back to academic units in a manner that 

■ ■ $i 

closely approximated the way in whidi they were "i? 
generated. All other support costs were allocated 

fit ' 

solely within fund groups 



By examining table 7.5, the impact the full cost 
allQcations on the final cost objeHives can readily 
be observecvf As would be expected, ,rm3St of the support 
dollars flowed into the Instruction programs (roughly 
t^re^ out of every four support dollars). The remainder 
were spread across the Research, Public Service and/ 
Auxiliary Service programs. The impact that the allo- 
cations had on the instruction programs varied* from 
institution to institution. Stony Brook and Colorado 
.received the ^peatest percentage increments (73.1 percent 
and 65.0 percent respectively) with Purdue receiving 
the least (39.8 percent). The other three institutions 
increased the cost of their instructional proarams by 

* 

roughly 50 percent through the full cost allocation 
process. DiffJrences among the six institutions can be 
directly attributable to the amounts that the institu- 
tions assigned to the support arfeas durinq the account 
crossover,^^ As learned in step 5, Colorado had 
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TABLE >.5 

AMOUNT AND PERCENT INCREASE OF FINAL COST 
lECXtVtS AS A RESULT OF FULL-COS-^ ALLOCATIONS 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 



Final Cost 
Objective 


Coloradjp 
* 


'■■ "T 

Illinois 


. Kansas 


Purdue 


Stony 
Brook 

» 1 


Washington 


General Academic 
Instruction (1.1) 

r 


$13,718 

65.0% 
■ « 


$35,739 

51.7% 


$15,350 
52. 3% 


$22,288 

39.8% 


$15,763 
73.1% 


$39,235 
51.6% 


Conmunlty Education^ 
(1.3) 




$ 


201 

42. 7% 


$ 


387 
M. 6% 


$ 


78 
4.3% 


$. 27 
35.7!! 


$ 


600 

25.5% 


.Preparatory Adult 
Education (1,4) 


- 






$ 


71 

27.9% 








$ 


45 
22.4% 

V 


Institutes/Research 
Centers (2.1) 


$ 1,462 

18.4% 


$ 


4,002 
12.1% 


$ 1,505 
27. 7% 


$ 3,435 
22.8% 


$ 1,364 

54.8% 


$ 


573 
37.8% 


Individual Project 
Research (2,2) 


$ 1,665 
IS. 3% 


$ 


2>460 
9.1% 


$ 2,005 
39.3% 


. $ 4,979 
19.4% 


$ 2,977 

31.2% 


$ 


5.382" 
8.8% 


Patient Services 
<3.1) 




$ 


739 . 
80.3% 












$ 


1,947 
28. 7% 


ConHTunlty Services / 
(3.2) 


$ 1,S05 
25.6% 


$ 


1,036 
21.4% 


^$ 


553 
33.6% 


$ 


227 
9.3% 


$ 913 
53.4% 


$ 


1 .228 
30. 7% 


Cooperative Extension 
Services (3,3) 




$ 


2,789 
16.5% 






$ 


703 
7, 3% 








Public Broadcasting 
(3.4) 


s - 


$ 


56 
17.0% 


$ 


90 
45.1% 


$ 


61 

31.0% 




$ 


340 
22.5% 


Student Auxiliary 
Services (5,5) 




$ 


234 
0. 7% 










$ 

ifTi% 


$ 


4,423 

35.5%. 


Intercollegiate ^ 
Athletics (5.5) 


$ 237 

10,2% 






$ 


'24 
11.7% 


$ 


32 
1. 1% 




$ 


736 
27. 7% 




SOURCE: Computer print-out table 15B. 
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reported proportionately larger expenditures In the 
Student Service area, and Stony Brook had expended 
relatively more dollars in the Institutional Support 
program. The expeinditure patterns noted in step 5 

f 

would account for the^ relatively larger amounts being ' 
allocated to Instruction for these two universities. 

'^li ■ ■ • ■ ■ • ,. 

Allocations outside of the instructional . area do not 
reveal much consistency anrang the six pi let- test 
institutions. Some unlyersities, ribtably Stony Brook 
and Washington, allocated support dollars to Student 
Auxiliary Services; the other universities chose not 
to make th&se alloca-tions. Presumably support 
costs for the remaining institutions had been fully ■ 
accounted for as part of their regular accounting 
entries. The Research programs received varying 

\ 

.'\ amounts of support dollars ranging from roughly a 9 
percent, increase for project research at Illinois and 
Washington to 'a 55 percent increase for Institutes and 
Research Centers at Stony Brook. Likewise, Community 
Service costs increased from a low of 9 percent at Purdue 
to a high of nearly 55 percent at Stony Brook. These 
differences, while large, were* not examined in depth, 
because it was primarily the Instructional costs that 
were be4ng analyzed. If analyses were to be conducted • 
in the non.instructional areas, the parameters 
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i 

&nd allocattdn processes should be reexaminpd in 
tight' of the- clata presented In table 7.5. 

1, Capital costs for the most part were excluded 
from the MRU-IEP cost study due to the lack of 
existing procedures for calculating capital 
ccpts and conceptual problems with cojr^ining ^ 
capital and current^operating costs. Assignable- 
square-feet data by major function were exchanged 
• among the pi lot- -test Institutions in lieu 
of this procedure, ' * 



\ 



2. The study group adopted the lEP full cost procedures 
with mifiop-modlfications (see table 7.1). ; 
Koweyjernn imp! eirenting these procedures, the 

pi lot- test institutions found It necessary to 
add further clarification to the procedures 
before support costs could be allocated in a " 
meaningful way. 

3. Full cost allocations were made within fund groups\ 
(General,' Restricted, ICR, and Auxiliary), but 
using a direct, one-step approach rather than the" 
more complicated step-down methods typically 
employed 1n full cost 'studies . The study group * 
found the direct allocation method simpler to use,. 
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and the added steps did not materially affect '!, 
the results. • , ' . 

4. There wei^e, variations among the six institutions 
in the extent to which support costs^ such as 
physical plant and adm-fni strati on were already 
allocated as part of the institution's accounting 
policies. This was particularly true in regard . 
to auxiliaries. Each instivtution provided , 
specific allocation decision rules to adjust for 

• these variations. i 

f ' ■ ' * ■ 

5. lEP does not readily provide for allocating.'" 
academic-administration cos-t centers, such as 
college deans' offices, back to di'sciplines. It 
was necessary to make Separate allocations to' 

^ appropriately assign college costs to disciplines 
before making campuswide allocations of central 
costs. , - , 

6. lEP does not have an adequate tracking itiechanism 
to trace costs from their support categories to 
the final cost objectives . Final cost figures 
s|;iould be broken down by contributing support 
categories, such as libraries, student -services, • 
physical-plant operations, and institutional 
support. 
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4 



No major problems were encountered when using the lEP. 
full costing procedures except for the modifications 



useful for internal tnanagement purposes, because 
large amounts of data are compressed into a single 
figure thereby complicating the analysis rather 
than simplifying it. However, full cost data may be 
useful for interinstltutional comparisons, because 
the effects due to institutional differences in 
accounting practices, organizational structures, and 



internal funding levels for indirect cost centers are 
eliminated or significantly reduced in the full costing 
process. 



already noted. Full cost data are not particularly 
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STEP 8 



TOPIC: 



Calculation and analysis of full unit costs fof 
academic disciplines and student programs. 



' OBJECTIVE: 



To aid the institutions in the calculation of full 
uni t costs and to assist "the study ^roup in making 
comparisons of their full unit-cost data. 



GENERAL lEP PROCEDURES! The procedures In step 8 we're identical tto those 

described in step 6 with the exception that full 
cost data rather than direct cost data were used 

; -as the numerator of the costing equation. 



ADDITiONAL MRU 
PROCEDURES: 



lEP recommends two units to express full costs-- 
the dis'cipline credi-t hour and the student-program 
credit hour. In addition, full costs were displayed 
by^ FTE student, which resulted in an FTE-student 
definition consistent with step 6. ^. 



ANALYSIS OF THE DATA: 



In analyzing the full unit costs calculated in 
this step, the central focus was on assessing 
differences and similarities between these costs 
and the direct unit gosts calculated in step 6. 

Most of the tables shown in this step are similar 
to those in step 6 except that full costs were 
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used instead of direct costs. Throughout these 
tables, the principal question of interest was: 
Are the results shown here consistent with the 
corresponding results in step 6 tables? If not, 
where did the differences occur, ^d what factors 
might have created them? ' 



In order to have a frame of reference for full and 

direct unit-costs variation across institutions, 

student programs and academic disciplines, tables 

8.1 and 8.2 were prepared. These tables give the 

ratios of full to direct unit costs by course level 

and student level respectively.. (The differences 

between full and direct costs are referred to a& 

support or indirect co,sls.) Some comments concerning 

these tables are; ^ , 

• Across all institutions, full costs were approxi- 
mately 60 percent greater than direct costs at the 
undergraduate levels and 50 percent greater than 
direct costs at the ^duate levels. 

t Institutions varied In the amounts and percentages 
by which they increased their cos^s as a result of 
the full cost allocation procedures. For example, 
at lower-division ins4Tuctioh, the 'percentage of 
increase ranged from 4^ percent at Institution B 
to 100 percent at Institution D. Likewise at the 
• graduate I level, the range was from 36 percent to 
75 percent. Generally, those institutions that 
employed a faculty-assignment method increased 
their unit costs the least, and those with a 
faculty self-reporting method increased the most. 



• , ' TABLE 8.1 

DISCIPLINE- FULL mj COSTS AS A PERCENTAGE OF DIRECT UNIT COSTS 



(Gen+ICR Funds) 





Institution^ 




Course Level 


F/D^ 


A 


B 


C 

: ■■> --, . . 


D 


E- 


F 






r 






$ 4Z 


$ 62 


$ 39 


$ 54 


$ 49 




D 


$ 30 


$ 33 


- $|25 


$ 31 


$ 23 


$ 34 


% 29 






267% 


. 149% 




200% 


170% 


159% 




upper aiViSiOii 


P 

r 


$ 76 


p 

$ 72 . 


% 98 


$101 


- 

$ 70 


■ $ 81 


$ 83 




D 


$ 50 - 


$ 50 


$.60 . 


$ 63 


$ 44 


$ 53 


$ 53 




• % 


162% 


144% 


163% . 


16p% 

f 




153% 


157% 


Graduate I 


P 

r 


4> 104 




$1 72 


$142 


$145 


$1 59 


$150 




D 


$ 70 


$173 


$105 


$ 81 


$ 95 


$106 


. $105 




% 


149% 


136% 


162% 


175% 


153% 


150% 


15270 


Graduate 11 


F 


$152 


$261 


■^221 


$270 


$170 


$168 


$207 




D 


$105 


$196 


$137 


$176 


$115 


$116 


•$141 




% 


145% 


■ 133% 


' 161% 




148% 


■ 145% 


147% 


Dissertation. 


^ F 


$'85 


$182 


$160 


$262 


$195 


$240 


$187 




D 


$ 56 


■ $130 


$ 98 


$192 


$134 


$168 


$130 


- An grad. levels , 




1B2% 


140%- 


163% 


136%' 


146% 


143% 


144% 


F 


$112 


* $227 


$175 


$194 


"$160 


$180 


$175 


D 


$ 76 


$165 


$107 


$123 


$107 


$122'-- 


$117 




% 


147% 


138% 


■ 164% 


158% 

—V- ^ 


150% 


- 148% 


150% 



Note: Health-professions data have been excluded. 



Because of'the confidentiality of the data in step 8, institutfonal names have been replaced 
with an institutional code, 

*^F=Fun Cost V : 

D=Mod1fied Direct Cost n Q ^ 
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TABLE 8.2', 

PROGRAM FULL UNIT COSTS AS. A PERCENTAGE OF DIRECT UNIT COSTS 
, ■ ' ■ (Gen+ICR Funds) . 



* 


Insti tutibn ' 


% 


student Level 


F/D^ 


A < 


B 


C' 

, ( 


> 

D 


E 


F 


Mean 


" ' ■ in ; f--- ■■ ■ ' 

Lower division 


F 


$ 50 


$ 54 


$ 52 


$ 71 


V 

$- 44 


$ 57 


$ 55 




D 


$ 33 


$ 37 


.$ 3T 


$ 38 


$ 23 


$ 36 






% 


152% 


148% 


leh 


187% 


191% 


158% 




'Upper division 


' F 


. $' 69 


$ 75 


$ 78 


$ 89 


$ 62 


$ 77 


$ 75" 




. D ■ 


$ 45 


$ 52 


$ 50 


$ 53 


• $ 39 


$ 50 


$ 48 




% ■ 


153% ■ 

Cr 


144% , 


156% 


2 68% 


2,5 5 g 






Master's ' 


F 


$102 


$197 


SI ^'5 


$154 


.$127. 


$148 


$149 




D 


$ 69 


$143 


$10l 


$ 90* 


$ 82 


$100 


$ 98 ■ 




% 


148% 




163% 


171% 


155% 


148% ■ 


152% 


Doctorate , , 


F 


% 99 


$212 


$140 


$242 


$175 


$191 


$177 




D 


$ 68 


$153 


$ 86 ^ 


$164 


$119 


$132 


$120 


r 


% 


146% 




161% * 


148% 


147% 


145%. 


148% 



Note: Health-professions d&ta have been excluded. 

^F^Full Cost , 
D=>1odified Direct Cost 

« • V 
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• Institutional variability was also evident when 

examining the student-program data (table 8.2). 

The corresponding percentage ranges for lower- 
* division Instt'uction were 46. percent to 91 percent 

and for graduate I Instruction, 38 percent to 

71 percerjt'. 

t Across course levels, the percentage of full to 
direct costs decreased monotonically from an 
average of 159 percent at the lower-division level 
to 144 percent at the dissertation level. This 
decrease was similar across student levels (from 

. 167 percent to 148 percent) and generally the 
same within institutions across either student 
or course levels. One of the most likely -e^^plana- 
tions Mr this pa-ttern derives from tHe fact that 
supporr costs for the Student Services program 
were allocated on the basis of credit hours. Since 
credit hours decreased as level increased, one 
would expect the relative proportion of student 
support costs to direct costs to decrease also. 



Next, modified direct unit costs were correlated with 
full unit costs for all course levels and student' 
levels within each institution. By looking at the • 
correlation coefficients in table 8.3. it can readily 
be seen that the pairs of observations are*highly , 
correlated. Except for one institution, all corre^ 
latlon coefficients are .95 or greater. This finding 
would indicate that the allocgtion parameters used 
in step 7 (MDUC, FAC SAL, SCH, ASF) were highly 
Interrelated with modified direct ^init costs. It 
would also suggest that if a unit-cost comparison 
were being made to highlight instructional program or 
-level differences within an institution, modified 
direct costs would serve as well as full costs. 
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TABLE 8.3 



CO'RR&LATION COEFFICIENTS FOR MODIFIED 
DIRECT UNIT COSTS WITH FULL UNIT COSTS 
(Gen+ICR Funds) 



tions 



• 


A 


B 


C 


. ,^ 

D 


E 


F 


uiscipi me 














Lower 


.97 


.97 


i.oo; 


.99 




.99 


Upper 


..98 


1.00 


1.00' ' 


.95 


.96 


.97 


GI 


1.00 


.99 


1.00 


.81 


.99 


.99 


(JII 


1.00 


.98 


1.00 


.79 
^ 1.00 


.99 


.99 


Dissertation 


1.00 


.99 


1.00 


.SL9 


.95 


All Levels 


.ff9 


.99 

1 


1.00 


.96 


.99 


.99 


Student programs 


4 ■ 

f 

< 












Lower 


.98 


.95 


1.00 




.96 


.96 


Upper 


.98 


.98 


1.00 


.96 


.98 


.98 


Master's. 


uoo 


.98 


1.00 


.90 


.99 


.98 ■ 


Doctoral 


,99^ 


.99 


. I'OO 


.97 


.99 ' 


.98 


All Levels 


1.00 


.99 


1.00 


.97 


1.00 


.99 
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Given this infonnation as background, tables 8.4 and 

, if 

8.5 were prepared showihg discipline and student-* 

> 

program full unit costs by institution and level and • 
were then compared to the corresponding tables -for 
modified direct costs in step 6 (tables 6.1 and 6.2). 
Generally, the results obtained for full costs acr6ss 
institutions were quite similar to those obtained fQf 
direct costs. In order to reach this conclusion, 
institutions were first ranked from lowest (one) to 
highest (six) across the six institutions at each course 
or student level. For both student program and 
discipline data, the rank position of institutions 
using full cost data was always the same as., or within 
one position of, direct cost rankings (with one 
exception ijjj^each case). From these similarities in 
rankings of institutions across student pro*grams, 
disciplines, and levels and from tables 8.1,- 8.2, and 
8.3, it can be concluded that full and modified direct 
cost data produce nearly the same results when using 
lEP procedL^es. 

These same data were examined for discipline or 
student-level differences b^^alculating theVatios 
in tables 8.4 ^nd 8.5 and comparing them to. the 
corresponding modified direct cost ratios. In all 
cases, the ratios of higher- division costs to 

2;j2 



TABLE 8.4 " * . v 

COMPARISON OF DISCIPLINE UNIT COSTS BY INSTITUTION AND COURSE ^LEVEL 

Based on Full Costs (Gen+ICR Funds) 









Institution 






1 . 










Course Level 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


Mtan 


Low 
Value 


High 
Value 


Range 
(High-Low 




Lower division 
% of the mean 
Base factor * 


96% 
1.0 


<^ Jin 

$ 49 

100% 
1.0 


$ 42 

86% 
1.0 


$ 62 

127% 
1.0 


$ 39 

■ 80% 
1.0 


$ 54 

110% 
1.0 


$ 49 

100% 
• 1.0 


$ 39 

80% 


$ 62 

127% 


— < 

$ 23 

47% 




Upper division 
% of the ,mean • 
Ratio to base 

* 


t 7C 

# /D 

92% 
1.6 


$ 72 
l.S 


$ 98 

118% 
2'. 3 


$101 

122% 
1.6 


$ 70 

84% 
1.8 


$ 81 

98% 
1.5 


$ 83 

.100%. 
1.7 


$ 70 

84% 


$101 

122%. 


$ 31 

38% ' 


00 


Gr'aduate I ' 
% of the mean 
Ratio to base 


2.2 


4.8 


$172 

108% 
4. 1 


$142 

89% 
2. 3 


$145 

91% 
3.7 


$159 

2.9 . 


$160 

100% 
3'. 3 


$V04 

66% 


$235 

147% 


$131 

82i 




Graduate II 
% of the mean . 
• Ratio to base 


$152 

' 73% 
3.2 


$261 

126% 
5.3 


$221 

107% 
5.3 


$270 

130% 
4.4 


$170 

82% 
4.4 


$168 

81% 
3.1 


$207 

100% 
4.2 


4> i DC 

73% 


130% 


^ 1 lo 

S7% 




Dissertation 
% of the mean 
Ratio to base 


$ 85 

46% 
1.8 


$182 

97% 
J, 7 


$160 

8'B% . 
3.(9 


$262 

140% 
4.2 


$195 

104% 
.5.0 


$240 

128% 
4.4 


$187 

WQ% 
3.8 


$ 85 

45% 


$262 

140% 


$177 

95% 




All grad. levels 
% of mean 
Ratio to base 


$112 

64% 
2.4 


$227 


$175 . 

4.2' ' 


$194 

111% 
3.1 


$160 

91% 
4.1 


$180 

. 103% ' 
3.3 


$175 
100% 
3.6 
* 


$112 

, 64% 


130% 


$115 





IJote: 



He^alth-professions data have been excluded. 
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/ TABLE 8.5 ' 

COMPARISON QF STUDENT PROGRAM UNIT COSTS BY INSTITUTION AND STUDENT LEVEL 

Based op Full Costs (Gen+ICR Funds) 









Institution 








Student Level ^ 


A 


B 


r 


n 


E 


F 


Mean 


Low 
Value 


High 
J, Value 


Range 
(High-LDw) 


Lowef^ division 
% of the mean 
Base factor 


$ sl) 

* 91% 
2.0 


^ 54 

9B% 
1.0 


/$ 52 

96% 
1.0 


$ 71 

129% 
1.0 


$ 44 ^ 

1.0 


57 


$ 4 / 

iod%4> 


44 ' 

6/80% 


$ 71 

129% 


f ■ 

$ 27 

49% 

* 


Uooer division 
% of the mean 
Ratio to base 


92% 
2.4 


100% 
1.4 


$ 78 
1.5 


$ 89 

119% 
1.3 


% 62 

• g3% 
2.4 


$ 77 


$ 75 

100% 

1.4 


$ 62 

83% 


$ 89 

119% 


$ 27 


Master's 

% of the mean 

Ratio to base 


$102 

69% 
2.0 


$197 

232% 
3.7 


$165 

' 111% 
3.2 


$154 

203% 
2.2 


$127 

85% 
2.9 


$148 

99% 
2.6 


$149 

100% 
2.7 . 


$102 

68% 

i 


$197 

132% 


$ 95 

64% 


Doctoral 

% of the mean 

Ratio to base 


$ 99 

56% 
2.0" 


$212 

120% 
3.9 


$140 

79% 
2. 7 


$242 

237% 
3.4 


$175 

99% 
4.0 


$191 

108% 
3.4 


$177 

100% 
3.2 


$ 99 

56% 


$242 

137% 


$143 

81% 



Note: Health-professions data have been excluded. 

^First-professional data have befen- excluded because of insufficient data. 

J 
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lower division costs were lower (or in a few cases, 
the same) for full unit costs than for modified direct 
unit costs. Another way of stating this finding is 
that the ratios were more tightly clustered in full 
costs than they were in direct costs. This result 
is simply another view of the satne phenomenon observed 
in tables 8.1 and 8.2 where percentages of full to 
direct unit costs decreased as level increased. Since 
tables 8.1 and 8.2 showed that a greater proportion of 
support costs were allocated to the lower-division 
levels, it follows that the ratios of other levels to 
\CMBr division will be smaller using full unit costs 
than when using modified direct unit costs. ^ 

The final comparison between full and direct cost 
data was made at tjle two-digit HEGIS category level. 
Tables 8.6^nd 8.7 were prepared showing the lowest- 
and highest-cost disciplines based on full unit costs. 
These tables we'^^ compared to the results from the 
corresponding step 6 tables (6.3 and 6.4). The lists 
of the highest and lowest three disciplines were 
inspected for occurrences of the same three disciplines 
in both the full and direct cost tables and for' the 
same ordering of these disciplines.' rThe test was 
repeated for the student ijrogram data, but the corre- 
sponding tables have not been reproduced in this report 
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TABLE 8.6 



LOWEST UNIT-COST DISCIPLINES COMMON. ACROSS INSTITUTI6nS 
'> &ased on Full Costs (Gen+ICR Funds) 





T— • 




Institution 






Course 
Level Rank 


A 

i, . ,. .1 .,.,,■„».. , . 


R 


C 




1, - „ - -,„..;. 


p ■ . .. — — « — - ^, , — ^ — , 

r 


Lower 
division 


T 
2 
3 


Psychology 
Social Sci... 
Math 


Psychology 
Math 

Social Sci. 


Math 

Psychology 
Social Sci. 


Social Sci . ' 
Biology 
Psychol ogS' 


Psychology 
Social Sci. 
Math 


Social Sci . 
Psychology 
Computer Sci . 


JUpper 
division 


1 

2 
3 


Psychology 
Letters 
Social Sci. 


Psychology 
Biology 
Computer Sci . 


Psychology 
Social Sci, 
Letters 


Social Sci. 

Psychology 

Letters 


Social Sci. 

Education 

Psychology 


Psychology 
Social Sci . 
Jforrtjiiitei* Sci . 


Graduate I 


1 
2 
3 


Education ~ 

Psychology 

Letters 


Education 
Computer Sci. 
Math - 


Education 

Letters 

Psychology 


Education 
Computer Sci . 
Letters 


Education 
Social Sci. 
Computer Sci . 


Question, 

Letters 

Psychology 


Graduate II 


1 
2 
3 


Education 

Psychology 

Letters 


Education 
Fine Arts 
For. Lang. 


Education 

Psychology 

Letters 


Letters 

Psychology 

Math 


Education 
Social Sci. 
Psychology 


Engineering 
Fdr. Lang. 
Education 



^Institution D did not report cost data at the graduate II level for education and fine arts. 
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' TABLE 8.7 



HIGHEST UNIT-COST 'disciplines zmm ACROSS INSTITUTIONS 
Based on Full Costs (Gen+ICR Funds) 





Institution, 


Course 
Level 


Rank 


A 




C. 




E 


F 


Lower 
division 


n 

10 
9 


Engineering , 
Fine Arts 
Biology 


Engineering 
Education 
Fine Arts 


Engineering 
Computer Sci . . 
Fine Arts 


Education 
Physical Sci. 
Computer Sci . 


Fine Arts 
Computer Sci . 
Education 


Fine Arts 
Engineering 
Physical Sci . 


Upper 
division 


11 
10 
9 


For. Lang. 
/Physical Sci . 
Fine Arts 


Physical Sci. 

Engineering 

Education 


Physical Sci. 

Engineering 

Math 


Fine Arts 
Physical Sci. 
Math 


Math 

Fine Arts 
Engineering 


Fine Arts 
Engineering 
Physical Sci . 


Graduate I 


11 
10 
9 


Math 

Physical Sci. 
Engineerj^ng 


Psychology 
Physical Sci. 
For. Lang, 


Math 

Physical Sci. 
Biology 


• Biology 
For. Lang. 
Fine Arts 


Physical Sci. 
Engineering - 
Psychology 


Biology 
Physical Sci . 
Computer Sci . 


Graduate II 


11 
10 
9 


Computer Sci . 
Physical Sci . 
Engineering 


Math 
Biology 
Physical Sci. 


Computer Sci . 
Math 

Engineering 


Engineering 
Physical Sci. 
Biology 


Math 
Letters 

Biology 


Math 

Fine Arts 
Computer Sci . 



Institution D did not report cost data at the graduate II level for education and fine arts. 
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and direct unit cost data yielded the san« 
Vankings~in almost all cases. In t^o of the institu- 
tlons, there was only onfe occurrence where the rankings 
changed an^ in another Institution, there. were two 
occurrences. The greatest number of occurrences (nine) 
was in Institution^, which also had the lowest 
correlation coefficients in table 8.3. Generally, the 
few mismatches found between direct and full cost 
rankings were spread evenly across the disciplines and 
programs at all levels. 

for IHtra institutional analysis, very little was 
learned by progressing from modified direct cost da ta j 
to full bost data. Full unit costs within ^n institu- 
tion were gfenerally proportional to modified direct 
unit costs wfth the ranges tending to narrow as course 
and student lievel increased. Variations in full to 
direct costs were noted across institutions, however. 
Presumably, these were due to institutional differences 
in faculty-activity reporting, accounting procedures^ 
and internal differences in levels of funding support 
for indirect cost center^. The study group believes 
that the effects due to these institutional differences 
may have been minimized ;t,hr6ugh the full cost procedures 
thereby litcreasing thte veil i-dlty of the full cost data 
for interinstitiJtfpnal ; tQni{?4^"jsons. 



